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YOUTH. 
By Miss Landon. 

And herein have the green trees and the blossoming shrubs their ad- 
vantage over us; the flower withers and the leaf falls, but the fertili- 
sing sap still lingers in their veins, and the following years bring again a 
spring of promise and a summer of beauty: but we, when our leaves 
and flowers perish, they perish utterly; we put forth ne new hopes, we 
dream no new dreams. Why are we not wise enough, at least more 
preciously to retain their memory ? - 


Ob! the hours! the happy hours 
Of our other earlier time, 
When the world was full of flowers, 
And the sky a summer clime ! 
All life seem’d so lovely then ; 
For it mirror’d our own heart: 
Life is only joyful when 
That joy of ourselves is part. 
Fond delight and kind deceit 
Are the gladness of the young— 
For the bloom beneath our ‘eet 
Is what we ourselves have flung. 
Then so many pleasures seem 
Scatter’d o'er our onward way ; 
’Tis so difficult to deem 
How their relish will decay. 
What the heart now beats to win 
Soon will be unloved, unsought: 
Gradual is the change within, 
But an utter change is wrought. 
Time goes on, and time destroys 
Not the joy, but our delight: 
Do we now desire the toys 
Which so charm’d our childhood’s sight ? 
Glory, poetry, and love, 
Make youth beautiful, and pass 
As the hues that shine above 
Colour, but to quit, their glass. 
But we soon grow calm and cold 
As the grave to which we go; 
Fashion'd in one common mould, 
Pulse and step alike are slow. 
We have lost the buoyant foot— 
We have lost the eager eye ; 
All those inward chords are mute, 
Once so eager to reply. 
Is it not a constant sight— 
Isit not most wretched too— 
When we mark the weary plight 
In which life is hurried through ? 
Selfish, listless, Earth may wear 
All her summer wealth in vain— 
Though the stars be still as fair, 
Yet we watch them not again. 
Too much do we leave behind 
Sympathy with lovely things; 
And the worn and worldiy mind 
Withers all life's fairy rings. 
Glorious and beautiful 
Were youth's feeling and youth's thought— 
W ould that we did not annul 
All that in us then was wrought ! 
W ould their influence could remain 
When the hope and dream depart ; 
Would we might through life retain 
Stull some youth within the heart! L. E. I 
—>— 
THE TABLE DHOTE. 

My uncle had been some time stationed in a fortified town in France, 
the resort of many English, urged to emigration by the pressure of their 
circumstances: furthermore, allured by the opportunities extended to a 
family of living in abundance on the residuary pittance of a diminished 
fortune, and of giving to its children that education, which would have 
been in England utterly unattainable under such reduction of their 
means. As judicious economists, they appreciated these advantages, 
and leda life of great decorum, qvietude, and happiness; in all, con- 
forming to the customs of their French acquaintance, and improving life 
by all the numerous suavities, which no people can reciprocate with 
more agreeable alacrily than our new associates on the other side la 
Manche. MNotso the random youths, who, owning the divine attraction 
of cheap wines and brandy, come to see at what diminished rate they 
could consume a being destined to the high prerogative of smoking 
drinking, billiards, and abandoned laziness 

The table d’hote, at which the looser quality of English took their daily 
meal, was honoured with my uncle’s presence ; in fact, he was en pension ; 
and as he had se verely suffered on various occasions from yielding to 
the impulse of a first impression, however repugnant to his character the 
style and conduct of certain members of the mess, he resolved to try if 
they did not impr ve on more mature acquaintance 

The experiment of three good mouths, bad left my uncle as remote as 
ever from the latent merits of his mess-mates; and, on the last occasion 
of his dining in their company, the party was composed of the ingre- 
dients now to be enumerated. Two gentlemanly, tranquil Frenchmen ; 
an East Indian, vulgarly denominated “a Nabob,” who had gone to 
France in quest of culinary luxury, and on the usual experiment of per 
sons who have lived for any time in an establishment in Asia, of finding 
out the cheapest methods of a gormandizing system—as usual, suspicious 
of every soul he met, and alw ays thinking himse it the elected object of 


imposition—greedy 


y, selfish, unrefinea, tenacious and imperious his 
wife, the remnant of a once buxom form, whom, in despite of her infe 
rior grade the fiery pe nehant of Mr Blunt had elevate 1. after strenuous 
endeavours ata less devout establishment, tothe unenviable condition of 
bis lawful consort. 





| As Mrs. Blunt, like many of her class exported to the Bast, had not! 
| partaken very largely of the benefits of education, and in the languor of | 


| the Asiatic clime had totally abstained from every effort at improvement 
she had crowned a superficial and neglected understanding, with all the 
mawkish graces of a supplicated belle, whose animal attractions bad in- 

spired the sing-song fondness of the military idlers ofthe East. She had 
gained considerable notoriety by the multitude of ber Platonic intima 
cies; and doubtless would have passed through her career of psceycholo- 
gical affection with untainted fame, if she had not unwittingly admitted 
to the mysteries of that persuasion an Hibernian officer, who so success- 
fully contended for an emendation of the attic doctrine, by a slight infu- 
sion of the ethics of St. Patrick, that Mr. Biant, on one occasion, found 
the vigorous philosopher, in the noon-day umbrage of a goolistan, in the 
overt triumph of his advocacy. But, he was either too much imbued 
with the duty of forgiveness, or of a character tuo sensual, to repudiate 
at so great a distance from the grand emporium, the sources of his uxo- | 
| rious satisfaction. 

The next two persons we must introduce, were ‘men of Oxford,” 
whose college education had supplied them merely with certain narra- 
tives of glorious excess, in which the decency of life had been most wan- 
tonly affronted; each of them had swallowed at a sifting more than four 
gvod magnums of Mr. Latimer's potential black strap; had subsequently 
offered a becoming insult to the proctors, and, indeed, to all that wast 
grave and reverend in that venerable institution of former discipline and 
| learning. Their nominal residence at Oxford had passed in rustication, 

as was obvious, from their conversation and address; they owned a tole- 
rable quantum of slang; in short, they were a couple of stolid boobies ; 
and nature, had she placed their habitation in a wilderness, would have 
| conferred on the community of apes and monkies, two worthy members 
of the marmoset society. 

Another personage, who bore a part in the diurnal ceremony, was & 
| midshipman—a youth of twenty-one—the genuine emanation of a cock 
| pit, in its former day—Mr. Benbow, took a pride in being one of the old 
| school—as he himself expressed it, adownright, rough, bluff, honest tar, 
in short, a bear. His manner was uncouth, and as for conversation, he 
}had none, The midshipman had still resources, and as he felt the want 
of perfect ease in bis deportment, and imagined, that if perceptible to 
others, it might possibly be ascribed to mauraise honte, he had recourse to 
oaths and whistling; he disdained to place a dish, a wine-glass, or a ca 
|raffe, with aught ike gentleness upon the table; but dropped, or 
rather flung it from his grasp, with much the same indifference to its in- 
tegrity, as if he had cast a tineh ship's hicemit om hie eheet, iu the hurry 
ot escaping from his birth, at the omnipotent summons from the quarter 
deck, for reefing topsails in a squall. Besides, he drank wit an insupe- 
rable air of independence ; didn’t care a d—n for any one, blasted al! sour 
wines, when swallowing goblets of good ordinaire, and swore that there 
was nothing eatable in rance, while bolting a succession of what he 
termed generically, ‘‘kickshaws,” and compared with all the energy of 
national detraction to the old roast beef and good salt junk of England 
Besides, the agreeable habit of speaking with his mouth full, when, accor 
ding to the direction of his face, he suffused his ncvighbour’s glass, or the 
plat immediately before him, his independent breeding taught him, that 
| to throw his legs about, was an indisputable proof of general indifference ; 
| so that Mr. Benbow, in the plenitude of his magnificence, was wont to 
set the glasses on the table in a pirouette, at intervals, not, certainly, 
| more distant than five minutes each. 


There were also of the party, a few country squires, the heroes of the | 
fox-chase, whose grand achievements formed an admirable counterpoise 
to the voluminous narrations of alligators, Tippoo Saheb, and tigers; 

ithe peculiar province of orr new acquaintance, Mr. Blunt. All these 

| gentlemen, unmounted as they were, were fruitful of their anecdotes of 
| horsemanship ; each one was a rider of unrivalled desperation, and the 
marvels of the preceding story Were sure to be e« lipsed by the wonders 
of its successor. Nota double fence in Leicestershire, a brook in Glou- 
| cestershire, or blind ditch in Essex, that was not the scene of some in 
| credible performance, achieved though, not the less, by some of the | 
| neck-or-nothing Nimrod’s present. Each gentleman possessed a most 
| sonorous voice, and the “ view-holloa” was occasionally given, to the 
agony of every Frenchman's tympanum, when the genius of invention 
| was relaxed, to manifest the enthusiasm provoked by the simple mention 
of the “sport beloved ;"" and all this wonderful proficiency in the art of 
killing a noble and an useful animal, and riding down the crops of an un- 
fortunate husbandman, was sworn to by the horseless squires, much with 
the same security against reputation, asthe vaunts ¢ f skaters in the In 
dies, where the ice has never yet stepped in to afford a footing for their 
contradiction 

The wit and hero of the society, was an Irish ensign, in faith, a Roman 
Catholie, and who had attained, in the honourable service of his country, 
the glorious climacteric of fifty-three good summers; though the albe 








scent character of his hair might fairly have induced our computation, 
by the winters which this stationary veteran had numbered in the mili 
tary calling. He knew a certain set of Irish lords, and, according to hi 


own amusing statement, was the favourite child of twenty-seven, that bad 
blessed the bed of his progenitors, at w hose demise, the deer park, and 
estate in general, would be divided among the extensive produce of theire 
conjagal fidelity 


The remainder of the party consisted of an exquisitely fine person, a 


travelling smug for a house in Regent-street, with mustachios of stu- 





i endous magnitt 


,and a pair of spurs almost proportioned to an imagi 
nary rider of that wooden horse, by which the city of King Priam was 


leceived. in the heroic ages. It is needless to remark, that this consi 
derable person, who was aman milliner at home, was pro tempore, a cap- 
tain There were some non-descripts good steady eaters, a grave Cas 


tilian, a Dutch burgomaster;: two courteous and intelligent Eaglish gen- 
tlemen, anda young Scotch surgeon, about six feet seven in height, with 


of the Lackenbooths and Cannon 


a brogue that conjured up a Vision 


gate; as he happened to he placed before the oup, b s reiterate ! ques 
tion to the persons present Surr, wull I gev you some o these 7” ere 
ted so much mirth at his expense, that his lips were thenceforth sealed 
hermetically and he sccord ngly re mained a taciturn pectator ot the 
strange pr ceedings of the arty 

Before we enter on a portion of the d logue of the melange we have 
described, it is re tisite to state that Mr. Blunt, in the moments of 
relaxatior was extre nely fond of “ practical jokes,” the uniform refuge 
ol sheer stupidity when sublimed by exatraordi ry < uses Into unuSsU 
good humour. But Mr. Blaot, unfortunately, did not reflect, that ther 
were many point bout bis character which extended an allurement to 


any wag, who, in the self-same vein, might meditate the justice of repri 





sails. Mr. Blunt was exceedingly tenacious of any marked civilily to 
Mrs. B— as he denoted his cleet—the goolistan for ever was before him: 
be was an enormous glutton, painfully impatient of the slightest contra- 
diction, and, like most persons of intrinsic significance, possessed a mon- 
strous notion of his own importance. He had already suffered from the 
jokes of a Mr. Killjoy, a kind of serious jack-pudding, whose delight 
was, that of aeting on the sensibility of nervous people; a purpose, for 
which he had qualified himself with a superficial smattering of dognos 

tics, and what is infinitely more imposing with the ignorant and eredu 

lous, some astounding terms from various nomenclatures, with various 
citations from Wecker's secrets, which, independently of their aocyeiys f 
had the further charm of being all in Latin. It was on the oceasion of a 
dish of stewed mushroote, a plat of Mr. Biunt’s peculiar adoration, that 
Mr. Killjoy had so intimidated our voracious friend, that like San- 
cho in his government, he played the partof Tantalus, and painfally 
forbore to taste the very article of all culinary blessings, which he most 
affected. On the occasion present, Mr. Blunt was destined to a second, 
and an equal disappointment. It was so concerted previously, that on 
the introduction of a savoury dish, to all appearance, venison hashed, 
the conversation snould establish the presumption, thet it was a prepara 

tion of boiled mutton; and the scheme was so adroitly managed by ite 
agents, and the garcon too, that every atom was i cadined before Mr. 
Blunt could urge his palate to the endurance of what he thought such Ma- 
gr nt heterodoxy. “ Lthought that was venison,” said Blunt, in a grum- 
bles. The Castilian, who was placed between the Oxford students, with 
a court 18 smile, observed to one of them, * Todo lo que brilla no es 


oro." “a parli Francois Mosshieu,” said the student, shaking his head 


land apparenty revelling in his ignorance. 


Though an enemy to practical jokes, my unc le relished the affliction of 
the gourmand, whose disconcerted visage and ruffled manner, formed 
an infallible standard of his vexation, Blunt beheld the unlearned (he 
imagined) in gastronomy, performing with their wonted skill, and was 
not the less dissatisfied at the innocent titters of the company, which sa- 
voured of a latent joke. ‘“ Well,” said the leader of the prank, “I 
never knew such cooks! tarragon with hash! and the ground-work of 
boiled mutton, too! Lremember when I was at college—" “ You at 
college! hah!* was Mr. Blant’s subdued ejaculation. Continuing, 
“What is that by you, sir; no sir, not you; that gentleman—with the 
plate-full—but | suppose he is too busy to—" At this moment, the indi- 
vidual so desigmated, in no wise heeding Mr, Blunt, desired his left-hand 
friend to fill With Burgundy, assuring bim, that, save red hermitage, no 
wine went balf so well with venison; and a better hash he never in his 
davs had tasted!’ The compliance and response of his neighbour, 
which attested the opinion just advanced, began to operate on Mr. 
Blunt's suspicion, “Hashed venison! what hashed venison? why, I 
say, garcon, cela vennison?” said Blunt, pointing with his trembling finger 
to the empty dish. “Ma foi, monsieur, il y en avoit—mnis, vous voyer 
bien qu'il n'y en a plus—Al! parblea, que les Messieurs Anglais |'aiment 
beaucoup—cette viande la~—a la folie meme. VDourtant elle n'est pas 
mauvaise ‘What does he say, sir?” said Blunt, to a gentleman oppo- 
site; ‘it's a most extraordinary thing, these French fellows won't speak 


English.” The person interrogated interpreted the waiter's words, and 
added to them all the weightof bis own individual approbation of the 
dish in question —"' Why, sir,” said Blunt to some one, “ L thought, sir, 


you said it was boiled mutton hashed.’—" Oh, no! that was of a bash we 
tasted yesterday; but tis was of ahaunch from Cranbourne Chase, and 
better certainly was never placed before a king.” ‘The smile of the de- 
viser of the plot was followed Ly achorusof loudlaughter. Blunt gave 
vent to his exasperation in the novel apophthegm of ‘one foo! maketh 
many !’—which also was received by the offending company with in- 
creased and mortifying mirth, and, to mend the matter, and, it possible, 


| increase the eminent absurdity of BDiunt’s predicament, my uncle, whose 
staid and sober manner, united with bis time of life, precluded any 


coarse reply, attempted to console him, by reference to his philosophy 
‘My good sir,” said my uncle, “believe me, this is alia joke; and you 
have certainly philosophy enough to overlook these boyish pranks. 
When you and I were young perhaps, though our memories may frail us 


now, we have often aided in some silly scheme like this.”"—There is 
hardly any situation more embarrassing than that of # person really in 
censed wit ut sufficient cause, and anxious at the same time to support 
the semblance of complacency My uncle's remark was so conciliatory 


that it afforded a striking contrast to the wrath of Mr. Blunt, and placed 
him in a point of view still more ridiculous Philosophy!’ said Blunt; 
‘IT know not bow your memory may serve you, sir; but mine cannot 
transport me to the tact of having descended to the meanness of an act 
——| would say the—puerility of passing off bashed venison for hashed 
mutton the greediness of such a jest- The greediness—I1 say.”"— 
Here rose a roar of laughter.)—"Here, give me something, garcon; 
‘ ah! well, come; 
there—that willdo—." And Mr. Blunt had no sooner begun to toss the 
remnant of a fricadeau, with most amusing petulance, from one side to 


est il quelque chose—with their d—d French—messes 


) the other of his plate, than the waiter placed before him, with the elec 


tric quickness of a flash of lightning, a reeking plat of venison, which 


had been purposely reserved for bim. “ Par bonheur, Monsieur, il en 
reste un petit peu When Blunt perceived it, his visage gradually an 
derwent a transmutation from the fretfulness of disappointment, to the 
ample glow of ful blown satisfaction—bhis muscles were relaxsed—he 


was seized with an hysteric chuckle, which seemed to emanate from the 
anticipating recipients within him; two pellucid streams proceeded 


rom the corners of bis mouth; he heeded not the laugh of the com 
pany, but, agitated with delight, fell to—and in a moment, had an uncoa- 
=¢ ious person ste id behind him. from the closeness of his organ of mas 
tication to his plate, and the alertness of the members by which the 
subject matter was conveyed to il, he would have thought him some 
neat hied. ent tic fiddler intent upon bis scores, and executing, 
with violent piaity the extravagance of a staccato passage 
It was the custom of Mr. Bluot when dinner was concluded, to intro 
duce achild, which Mra. B., by some extraordinary delay, presented to 
him as her first-born offering, alter twenty yearsof marriage in the East, 
and just at tone twelvemonth after their arrival in these northern 
latitude And now, Mr. A.neas, Hector, Achilles, (for such were the 
heathen tokens of the christianity of Mr. O'Sallivan, the Irish ensign,) 
was prepared to settle an account with Mr. Blunt, by whom the former 
} {been incessant’y elected as the object of his sarcaems; and as the 
. t veteran had them with imperturbal le good-humour, be 
concluded the himself possessed a right, on any offered oppor 
A not ¢ e ~ 
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tunity, of requiting, to the best of his ability, the shafts which Mr peer 
had sped, with far lees wit than cynicism, both on bimself individually, 
and on the country of which he was a native. Mr 
Achilles O' Sullivan began accordingly :-~"* Is it after tweaty year rr 
Blunt, you was honoured with that charming babe? By my seul, then, 
and India's a mighty odd place—to be sure! 1 
father, and I'll engage—in India aren, I would not be that long ie a 
child —I mane if— We wish no explanations, sir, on points of that 
description. If you knew anything of ciimates, sir, you would be aware 


: : : . i P -| Seri , at which he was likewise personally pres : 
" [by the howly | and alterior confusion to Mr. Blunt; in a state of questionable wakeful | Seringapatam, at wh 3 | 2 y present; an 


what amazing influence is ascribed to change of sir.'—* 
father! upon my sowl too, I belare it —there then ubtel 
by the sup; ressed laughter of the company, and by a still more a pe 

index, the irritation of his temper, that he was dicadvantageously en- | 
gaged; and theretore, to cover! 
resolved to treat his adversary with mute contempt, and re 
depart My uncle, feeling for his embarrassment, and desi 





seascape, by way of a diversion, addressed bimeelf to 
who had been talking largely on the wonders and the pleasures ol the 
chase. ‘I doubt not,” said my uncle, “ as you Lave so rece 
lege, and are so enthusinstic ally fond of hunting, you are well ac quelat 
ed, gentlemen, with Oppian " The students stared at one uae 
At length, one of them said, “ Oh! yes, I think I must have met bim with 
Sir Thomas Mostyn's hounds: be wore a wig, if Lremember rightly, 
and always came to cover on achestuut cob.” My uncle thought no 
topic barren or repulsive, that involved the truths of science oradmitted 
of the illustrations of the muse; and would willingly have prosecuted | 
the discourse of the Oxonians, had it lowed into the channe!s of Oppian, 
Grotius, or Nemesian; but, when he found the youths so ¢ minently des- | 
titute of common learning, as to mistake the erudite Ciliian of the se- 
cond century, for a midland fox-bunter in England, as tor ndue his clas 
sic head with one of Mr. ‘frvefitt's wigs, and mount him ona chestnut 
cob, in company with Sir Thomas Mostyn, in the nineteenth century, 
he curtly answered, that both the gentleman and the baronet to whom 
they had alluded, must be infinitely older than he had thought and re- 
collie from such intolerable ignorance, observed, for the remainder 
of the day, as much retirement as good breeding would allow; though | 
he supplied them previously with a parrallel to their chronology, by tel- 
ting them the anecdote of Bezzant, now no more, who lived near Strat. 
ford-upon Avon, and was asked, if he had ever happened to fi Lin with | 
Shakspeare? to whic h our well-beloved and recollected Richard an- | 
swered, “ that he was very little in the town, as he resided with hisaunt, 
a mile from it; but that it was possible he might have sometimes met 
him with the hounds,” 

The Oxonians shortly were reduced to a more flippant theme--the 
censure of the Roman Catholic religion, which O'Sullivan, a fiery Pa- 
pist as pertinaciously defended, The superficial and ill levelled stric- 
tures of the students, were certainly no formidable arguments ; but, as 
they were uttered with a vehemence approaching bigotry, from which, 
indeed, they emanated, and expressed as the opinions of the alma mater 
of our country, an English gentleman, who hitherto had Leena silent 
listener to the follies of the day, professed himself a member of the uni- 
versity, and begged distinctly to protest against the dictum of the youth- | 
ful pair, which breathed such gross intolerance and insupyortable im- 
peachment. “Ff am a Protestant,” observed the gentleman; ‘a con- 
scientious one; but utterly averse from the proscription of the creed of | 
others: an honest man's religion isa good one; and he is at heart thet 
mosta Christian, who has the largest fund of charity within it.” a 
Castilian, who understood English, was pleased at the remark, and‘turn- 
ing to bis hitherto untried Oxonian neighbour, said, * Piensa sabAmente® | 
y se explica claramente.”"—" No parli Francais,” was the Rudent’s an 
awer, With the same contented smile which had clothed the witless vi 
sage of his fellow ignoramus, “That gentleman is spenking Spanish, 
sir,” my uncle said; and was almost tempted, so opposite it seemed, to 
tell the story of a countryman of ours, who, travelling in the West of 


England, observed upon a pane of glass, ‘Carl Von Schlezer, a native | the winter, whilst the army was quartered at Philadelphia, he was 


of Hesse Darmstadt ;" and, adding to the information given, wrote be- 


The wine and spirit bad by this time commenced its operation, and 
the English spoken at the table, and which was now occasionally inter 
cepted with a loud singultus, vulgarly called hiccough, was about as in- 
telligible as the French had been from the same lips, in the early stage 
of the festivity. The man-milliner, with the immense mustachios, was 
relating the battles he had been engaged in, and drinking bumpers to he- 
roes dead and living, talking politics with vehement dictation, subverting 
thrones and dynasties with the foresight of Preacis Moore, or Matthew 
Lansberg, and proving himself by dilferent facts, to have been in the four 
quarters of the globe upon the self same day. The midshipman was 
snoring with his chin upon his bosom, an inch or two of pigtail depend 
ing from his mouth, which served as a conductor for that saliva, which 
is wont to flow from slumbers like his own; while Mr. Killjoy was ela- 
borately predicting his decease by appoplesy. The Irishman had taken 
his departure with a knowing wink, which intimated—but we know the 
pleasures of a man of Mr. O'Sallivan’s constitution. The long Scotch 
doctor, who had remained as dumwnb 

“Asthe mute marble habitant 
Of the lone halls of Ishmonie.” 


had very nearly settled his litre of bierre blanche; the burgomaster was | 


emitting clouds of smoke from his éeume de mer, and gallantly keeping 
pace, in schnaps, with the moderate members of the party had made 
their congé for the evening. The Oxonians had achieved their two 
flasks each, and were becoming classical. ‘ That castor’s out;:'’ said 
one, pointing to the empty bottle; “ another shy ?"—* Not if L know it,” 
said the other, “ I shall tipand toddle.” “TI shall cut my stick too, then, 
—how are you for a bit of clay —* You've suid it: I'm your man, 
your Royal Highness.” “ Why, Tsay, Jem; some cove has rung my 
shallow.”—" IT stand a tanner then, Lname the man—that thundering 
Scotch doctor.” The inoffensive Scot, who from the darkness of the 
hour was hardly visible in his position, returned the imputation, by de- 
elaring both the embryo honours of the church “twa daft fallows, who 
had nae the manners of a flunkie.” “No, blow me, bere itis: said 
one; “so D. 1.0. Good night (with abiccough), Mr Propria que ma 
ribus”’—(to my uncle, who responded)—" Good night Mr. ©s in pre 
senti; and the collegians, giving the door a slam that shook the house 


and a loud curse to the poor-box, aguinst which they stumbled, sallied 
forth, while singing in melodious unison, “ May day in the morning so 


bright.” 


The evening was advanced, and the remainine members of the party, 


with the exception of the Scot and the Dutchman, duly took their leave 


The former was desirous of consulting his Batavian comrade on a point 


of speculation, which had long engrossed his thoughts; and as the hoax 


ing portion of the mess was now withdrawn, an opportunity arose, 


which Mr. Duncan Craigie had patiently awnited of acquiring, as he 
hoped, the information requisite to shape his plan. Nothing could bi 
more germane to Mynheer Sclinapsenwater's wishes, than a second per 


s | ted h appalling sounds, that, as my uncle passed bis dormitory, hu- ( 
coon ra Be bien to explore their » Aas ; on entering, he found that | 179s, was promoted to the rank Colonel. He was present, under the 
. en, Mr. Blunt bad yielded to the triple influence of terror, surfeit, and | command of Genera! Harris, at the battle of Mallavilly, and afterwards 
Och! $y the fist of my exbaustion; on his illow, lay The Young Man's Best Companwn, } as “ Superintendent of the Line” (with an aid-de-camp attached) in 
so Goud bet and by his bed-side a d 
tagonist, his appetite, should assail him, in a wakeful interval. 


| ciously attempted at Sullivan’s [sland, against Charlestown, South Caro- 


| the battles of Flathush and Brooklyn (in Long Island), at the actions 


) sketch embarked along with Lord Howe's fleet to the Chesapeake Bay, 


employed as assistant engineer in fortifying that town with field-works. 
neath, with equal taste and Mherality, “a d—d Frenchman.” | In this situation, however, he never omitted availing himself of the 


0 EEE ee ——— - —— 


converging, in the main, to the imposture of the venison bash, or the | conclusion of that war. Subsequently, he served at the seige and capitu- 
memorable adventure of the goolistan. His nasal organ constantly emit-| lation of Pondicherry under Major-General Braithwaite. 


In 1795, he became Lieutenant-Colonel in the 75th Foot: and ina 


ish of strawberries and cream, in case his old an-| bringing forward the Bombay ermy under the command of Major-Gene- 
| ral Floyd, whilst opposed by the whole cavalry of Tippoo Sultaun’s 

My uncle's kind intentions were productive of much immediate terror | army, to the third and last siege, concluded by the assauit and Me psc 
, 


" sunt perceived | ness, he confessed his sins and begged for mercy ; called on Mrs. Blunt | with a detachment of the Bombay army, to which he then belonged, he 
Me; sores and Ensign Sullivan, and pursued, as be endeavoured to raise himself, a| took and maintained the advanced post of Argaum, where all the enfi- 
kind of gallimaufry, in which it was hard to say, whether his affictions | ding — were oe “peg Sener 
his defeat. if wssible, with dignity, he proceeded more from stomaclk, couscience, or imagination. Eventually Seringaptam, se was p “| . = paneer « . e pcooqumee pro- 
i f . pe r| oo ily to | he sat in bed bolt upright, and rubbing his eyes, inquired, with a state of | vince of Canara, on the Malabar coast, W sere he remained, generally at 
— t aidin vacancy, What all this was about? My uncle, seeing that no offices on | Mangalore, the principal marine establishment, and great naval arsenal 
en t “— sb , his out Sere required, withdrew at the very moment the Oxonians were | of Tippoo Sultaun, until his third and final ee the East In- 
brought into the house in a state of violent dispute w ith two of their con | dies. In November, 1515, the gallant General - ' illiam Medows, 
tly leftcol- patriots; they had been taking what they called “a lark,” and their | closed an honourable and useful life in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 


Immediately after the capture of 


bird had been purveyed with rather an unpleasant condiment. It ap-| By his will, ke bequeathed aoe sword, the ad rye and proud 
peared that one of them had been offended at being calleda Frenchman ; | mark of his attachment, a silver cup, and £100 ) to the subject of this 
an insult I should much incline to doubt, as they had so much national | menioir, by whom he had been closely accompanied curing many years 
tenacity about them, that they invariably got drunk for the sake of con-| of the most arduous part of his valuable life. . 

tradistinetion; an excellent and effectual method, when abroad, o On his return home he was plécee on the staff in Ireland, On the Ist 
avoiding the disgraceful suspicion of being a native of the continental | of Jap. 1-0, he was appointed Major-General ; in 1°11, Lieutenant Ge- 
soil, neral; and subsequently, to the command of the northern district. He 
On his return home, mv uncle reflected on the events of the day. He| represented, for many years, the county of Donegal, in Parliament; and 





; 1 : “ted 
} had borne the same society for three round months, in hope; that hope | was Governor ot Londonderry and Culmore. ‘The Lieutenant-Gene- 


was disappointed. ‘This was a species of communion he could endure | ral died at his seat, Kildare, Ireland, on the 14th of June, his life bav- 


lno longer. He felt as a bigh-minded Englishman should feel, that the | ing been prolonged to the period of eighty years. Few men could be 


national character was degraded by such exhibitions of ignorance, vul-| more universally respected or courted in society for talents and endear- 
garity, and outrage; ard he determined on the possession of a chateau, , Ing qualities, 
whieh be had already seen; the particulars of which we design for a fu- —a 
ture, though not remote, occasion. | MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF LIEUTENANT- 
oe GENERAL FRANCIS BARON ROTTENBURG. 
MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE | Inthe year 1795, the Baron was appointed Major in Hompesch's Hus- 
LIEUT.-GENERAL GEORGE VAUGHAN HART. | sars ; in the following year he became a Lieutenant-Colonel; and in 
This amiable and excellent officer entered the army in 1775 as an en- 1797 was removed to a Lieutenant Colonelcy in the 60th Foot. He 
sign in the 46th foot, and immediately embarked with his regiment for served in Ireland — brag of 1798, in which year he formed 
North America. He joined the armament at Cape Feer, North Caro the 5th battalion of the 60th a 2 rifle corps. He also at the same pe- 
lina, in June, 1776, and served as aid-de camp to Major-General | riod submiited to the Commander-in-chiet a code of rules and regula- 
Vaughan, during the unsuccessful operations at that time so injudi- | tions for the exercise of rifle men and light infantry, and their conduct in 
| the field; which the Dake of York having approved, was published by 
authority, and made general inthe army. In 1799 the Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel was present at the taking of Surinam. 
| In 1805, the Baron was promoted to the rank of Colonel; and in 1808 
| he had the command, with the rank of Brigadier-General, of four bat- 
talions of light infantry at the camp of instruction on the Currah of Kil- 
dare. In the same yeur he was transferred from the Irish to the English 
staff; and charged with the formation of three battalions of light infantry, 





lina. From thence he jeined the collected and main army of Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, at Staten Island, with which he served in the same year at 


upon landing on York Island, and almost immediately after at M’Gow- 
an’s Pass on the same island. He was also present at the attack and} 
capture of Fort Washington upon York Island, and of Fort Lee upon the 


posite side of Nort ) son's) River, ¢ ‘te » pursuit of the | >. . bes : 
opposite side of North (or Hud ons) River, and after the pursuit o | viz. the G8tb, 88th, and 71st regiments, assembled at Brabourn Lees. He 
enemy across the Jersey, by Elizabeth Town, Raway, &e. towards | 


i "On H Tat . 2 . . aoe ~ > 
Philadelpbia, he remained, the following winter, at Amboy. His regi-| commanded the ph psa “o ; up tn tint k vt rer Begg of Wal- 
ment, the 46th, occupied an old transport ship as a barrack, and were | eb pap hep hen ake & eng iINg. n his return to England, he was re- 
actively employed in constant escorts of ammunition, &c. continually | Ay oe Ps wm ’ ‘ 
attacked, caneben that place and New Brunswick, on the way to Tren-| . In May 1810, be w <i pep togce bd the ove ve mg escola oil 
ton, Prince Town, and Burlington, where the advance of the army had | rival took the command of the —— at ane oy : in : uly of this year 
taken up its winter quarters. | he obtained the rank of Major Geners - In < 12 he was, vn ——_ 
After the disaster to the Hessian troops in Burlington, and the retreat | “% —_—— = BD gene: apie gpreren 4 i tees toe ma! : i 
of Sir William Howe from the province of Jersey, the subject of this | tre a , sega o : * too pies + eerie of the ng ps in “rd 
Upper Provinces, and was appointed President of Upper Canada. He 
commanded in the two following years the left division of the army 
in Canada. In 1819 he received the rank of Lieutenant-General; 
| he was also a Kight Commander of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 
| Baron Rottenburg died at Portsmoth in April last, very generally 
respected. 


where the Pennsylvania campaign commenced ; and be was accordingly 
present at the battles of Brandywine and Germantown. 
In 1777, he obtained a lieutenancy in the 46th regiment: and during 


—— 


permission he had of taking bis share in the outlying duties of his| PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS AND DIS- 
| regiment. | COVERIES. 

After the army had evacuated Philadelphia, and on its march from | 4 ‘ ; Loaf ¢ 
hence across East Jersey to Sandy Hook, Lieutenant Hert was at the | Cook's platform for the practice of sea-ordnance— Murray 8s mode of instan- 
battle of Monmouth; but during the march he was chiefly employed in taneous communication with stranded vessels— Day Ps Eolophon—F ro- 
erecting bridges previous to, and destroying them after, the passage of | duction of magnetic sparks, by Saxton, Faraday, and Ritchie— Perkins 
the army over the different rivers; both operations being vigorously op- i newly tmvented pre cess for qenerqneng Heam. é . 
posed, and with constant perseverance, by strong bodies of the enemy's his is the age of progression —and although we cannot in all things 

riflemen always closely pressing and following the British army. keep pace with time, nor trace his steps through the windings of the 
Lieutenant Hart next embarked with a considerable expedition com-| past, we must not let bim always outstrip us. We must catch him now 
manded by General Grey (the father of the present Earl Grey), for! and then by leaps, and, turning occasionally from the wordy war of opi- 
|the province of Connecticut, with the view of destroying depots of | nion—throwing aside the keen weapons of controversy, and doffing our 
|maval and other stores at Newhaven, defended by two forts. This | coils atthe temple of science, endeavour to mark, as it were in dotted 
object was quickly and effectually accomplished, and upwards of seven- lines, (he progress of the arts, by recording the most useful inventions 
ty sail of square-rigged vessels were burnt in the harbour, and the forts | and discoveries. 
blown up. Why, with the usual contrariety (perhaps we ought rather to say, va- 
This service concluded, and a considerable supply of provisions col- riety) of human nature, she bas, at the outset, placed before us two in- 
| lected, the expedition returned to New York; and soon afteg one of | Venions, which appear to be directly in contravention of each other ; 
| greater force, consisting of ten regiments, was equipped, and in 1778 | the one being to facilitate the destruction of our species, and the other 
sailed to the West Indies, under the command of Major-General Grant, | to effect the escape of “ fellow-man’’ from impending death. And yet 
Lieutenant Hart accompanied his regiment in this expedition, which as- | doth the bewildering complication of society compel us to subscribe in 
sembled for a short time at Barbadoes, and thence sailed to St. Lucia, | opinion to the utility of both. 
where the troops landed at Cul de Sac, and he was appointed aid-de- Lieut. Cook, of the Royal Navy, has constructed a platform, to which, 
camp to the Commander-in-chief, whom he could not immediately find, | by & mechanical arrangement, motion is given, so as to produce some- 
and obtained permission from Brigadier-General Medows to accompany | thing like the eccentric tossing about of a vessel of war, when, asthe song 
him with the advance of the army, first to Morne Fortunée and then to | goes, 
the Vigie, when the island was surrounded, and when the Brigadier-Ge- | 
neral the day following repulsed, with about thirteen hundred men, | 
composed of the Sth regiment, (comanded by the late General Lord | Are driven to and fro.” 
Harris, then a Major of that corps.) and the grenadier and light infantry Upon such mechanically-enlivened stages, it is proposed to place can- 
of the tittle army, three distinet attacks of five thousand of the best | NOnades, or other pieces of sea-ordnance, with which seamen may prac- 
troops of France, commanded by the Count D’Estaigne, who landed in | ce the art of naval gunnery, by firing at a mark, under similar disad- 
order to retake the island, but on the repulse relinquished his hopes, and | ¥antages as those they have to contend with, when attacking an ene- 
re-embarked my’s vessel in heavy weather. By the way, we believe this officer 
At this period, March, 1779, Lieutenant Hart obtained the captain: | be the inventor of two life-preservers!—the one to check, ata mo- 


} 


| 


“The tempest raves, 
And the angry waves 


lieutenancy of the 55th, General Grant's, regiment; and in December | 


following he was promoted toa company. After being present at the 
naval action commanded by Admiral By ron, Who unsuccessfully, off the 
istand of Grenada, attacked the Count D’Esteigne’s fleet, which bad just 
then taken that island, and remaining about a year longer in the West 
Indies, Captain Hart returned to England 5 7 

\iter a short stay in this country, Captain Hart accompanied Major- 
General Medows, as his aid-de-c ump, on board Commodore Johnston's 
ship, the Romney, fifty guns, together with a squadron of ships carrying 


, | two regiments some artillery, and five additional companies of foot, for 


the purpose of making an attack upon Buenos Ayres. This ents rprise 
was, however, given up on the sudden commencement of the Dutch 


son present to wear out with him the tedium of the night; and though | 8; and the expedition was ordered to proceed without delay for the 


Craigie was, by habit temperate and early, he had a point to gain, and | Capture of the Cape of Good Hope 


consequently, sacrificed his pleasure to his interest ; though his interro 
gations were received and answered with evident re pulsion by the 
Dutchman, who regarded conversation as a detriment to smoke and Li 
quor, the only lawful objects of agreeable society. All that Craigie gain 


It sailed for that purpose, but was 
attacked and disabled by the French squadron, under the command of 
, Admiral de Suffrein, at Praya Bay, St. lago, one of the Cape de Verd 
Islands, and left there to refit, while the French proceeded to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and reinforced its garrison to such strength, as caused 


ed from him was yes or no: they sufficed, however, to confirm him in the intended attack to be re linquished 


his plan, and he has since succeeded as chirurgien at Rotterdam, in the 
attainment of a wide and profitable practice ; and, with a laudable na 
tionality, has introduced into the towaa colony of Scotch, who form the 


Near this place a Dutch East India ship was captured, in which an- 
thentic sccounts were found of Madras being invested and in imminent 
danger, Hyder Ally having invaded the Carnatic, and a powerful French 


various links connected with the medical profession, from the drnggist fleet from the Mauritius expected to act in co-operation with him for the 


to the very mason who engraves a tomb-stone 
On Mr. Blunt's retirement from the table d’hote, he had experience 


another quittance of his prectical performances; as he was an immea 


surable coward, and prof vandiy ignorant of natural phenomena, indeed | "' d 


} Carnatic 


reduction of Madras, and the conquest of the English possessions in the 
These accounts induced Major-General Medows instantly to 
proceed with the troops under his command to the East Indies; and to 
ecision and promptitude at this most critical moment, we may justly 


of physics, in the extended acceptation of the term; the situation of his | “Seribe the saving of the Carnatic. 


bed-room, which was just above a spacious subt 

‘ 
the means of operating on his fears 
some extracts from the divination of Agrippa, anc 


his dissolution from the united wrath of Heaven and earth. By the 


erraneous cellar, supplied 


Captain Hart was with the Major-General in two other naval actions. 


Mr. Killjoy bad appalled him with | 0" board Admiral Sir Edward Hughes’ ship, the Superb, off Madras, 
1 taught him to expect and off Batticallo 


n the island of Ceylon, with the same French Ad 


») miral, Suffreir 


agency of a full barrel and an empty one, rolled to and fro beneath his In 1787, Captain Hart was promoted to the majority of the 75th foot 
dormitory na fearful sense of sound and motion was produced, which in —he continued to serve with Sir William Medow s, in the East Indices 
conjunction with a shaken sheet of tin imposed on Mr. Blunt withall the '" ‘He several capacities of aid-de-« amp, military secretary, and deputy 


terrors of a thunder st rm and earthquake; the lightning having beer 
excluded by the rolans of his chamber. He had sunk into a sleep 
doleful indigestion, in which he uttered vari 





al j . 
He thinks deeply and expresses himself clea; r, 


adiut ° . oe a “ . : . 
1 tant-general: and was present at the siege, assault, and ¢ apture of 


»f | Bangalore; at the assault of the hill forts of Nundy Droog, and Savan 
us disjointed rhapsodies; 


~~ * stege of Seringapatam; the pitched battle, on the 15th May 
#91, near that tortress, where his horse was shot under him; at the se 
| cond sie; \patam ; and with Lord Cornwallis’s army until the 


of Sering 


ment, arestive or runaway horse in any description of vehicle, (and 
}an excellent invention it is)—and the other, one of the many plans 

before the public, for buoying up persons who are immersed in the 
| water. 

We now allude to a mode of effecting instantaneous communication 
with stranded vessels ; to attain which praiseworthy object, Mr. Murray, 
| after a series of interesting experiments, has perfected an arrow—nota 
death-dealing, buta preserving arrow—which can be projected froma 
common horseman’s pistol, and convey one end of a line, with sufficient 
elevation, a distance of upwards of one hundred yards, forthe purpose 
of opening a communication with the unfortunately shipwrecked mari- 
ner. Fired from a musket, the projectile may be thrown twice the dis- 
tance named; and an efficient apparatus, of this latter description, inclu- 
sive of ten arrows, may be completed ata cost of £5. There is no doubt- 
of its superiority over Captain Manby’s plan; and its exceeding cheap- 
ness and portability should insure its universal adoption, and the ample 
reward of its inventor. 


DAY'S HOLOPHON. 

But, what have we here?—the dulce crept into our note-book of the 
utile?—Even so; and, for the sake of our fair readers, the increase to 
whose number we shall—“ O, happiest of pleasurable tasks’ —try hard 
to deserve, we will give ita place. Nor need we apologise to our rea- 
ders of the “ sterner sex,” for Day's olophon is mechanical, as well as 
musical. The olophon is a keyed, six-octave instrument; to all out- 
ward appearance a cabinet piano-forte, but capable of yielding ‘a vo- 
lume of sweet sounds,” such as cannot be produced with the most scien- 
tifie touch, from either the piano-forte, or the organ. ‘The music is eli- 
cited from molian springs, which are acted upon by currents of air, 
nhose volume and force are regulated with a nicety that appears to keep 
pace with conception. We have examined this beautiful combination 
of mechanical skill and philosophical research ; for both were necessary 
to its perfection: we have been delighted t y a demonstration of its une- 
qualled powers of melody, under the tasteful display of a fairy-fingered 
lady; and we feel warranted in declaring our opinion, that the rapidity 
of touch, and rich variety of tone and effect, which may be produced 
by any player of the piano-forte or organ, after a very little practice, on 
the Eolophon, the notes being the same; will be sufficient recom- 
mendation for this splendid addition to the music-room, to all admirers 

f the enehanting art. Whilst, on the score of economy and conve- 
,nience, no bad adjuncts, even to those who love the music score, it 
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offers the novel advantages of continuing in tune under every change of 


elimate. 
PRODUCTION OF MAGNETIC SPARKS. 

Now turn we from mechanics, to the most interesting discoveries o! 
the day. Of these, we shall mention two in the present number ;—the 
production of electric, or magnetic sparks, from the common magnet ; 
and Perkins’ new process for generating steam ;—commencing Will the 
most attractive. 

“ Palmam qui meruit ferat,” has always been a favourite motto of 
ours; and whilst we are ready to award the highest praise to Mr. Fara. 
day, for his assiduous, indefatigable, philosopher-like pursuit of the subtle 
principle and peculiarity of electricity, and of his proofs of the affinity 
(or identity?) between it and magnetism. And whilst we are equally 
prompt to bestow our meed of approbation on Dr. Ritchie, for his ad- 
vancement of the same object, we must offer the palm of perfect success 
to Mr. Saxton, an ingenious native of Philadelphia, now residing in Lon- 
don, as the original demonstrator of the capability of eliciting a spark 
from the common magnet. ‘To do this, we must first refer to the Minutes 
of the Royal Institution 

On the Ith of May, Dr. Ritchie, Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
stated to the institution, that he had followed in the track of Mr. Fara- 
day, in his late brilliant discoveries, and was lappy to say that he had 
uniformly arrived at the same conclusions. He had also succeeded in 
making the spark, which had been obtained by Mr. Faraday in breaking 
the magneto-electric circle, visible to a large assembly. ‘This was done 
by placing an explosive mixture of oxygen and hydrogen in the course 
of the spark, which immediately produced a loud report and a flash of 
light. He employed a horse-shoe magnet, between the ends of which 
were placed a couple of tubes; a wire was introduced into each, and 
their connexion maintained by a conducting medium. The wires were 
connected to the magnet by the folds of copper ribbon. The gas was 
introduced by a bladder and stop-cock; the contact suddenly broken; 
and the spark made evident by an explosion. Dr. Ritchie dectared his 
belief that no such spark could be elicted from any but a temporary 
magnet. 

At this time Mr. Faraday came forward, and stated that he had suc- 


ceeded in obtaining a spark from a natural magnet. Mr. Faraday had | 


borrowed Brown’s magnet from the Academy at Woolwich. A small 
bar of iron, about six inches long, was used in contact with the extremi- 
ties of the magnet. Two connecting wires were taken from each end 


of this smal! bar, and being bent at right angles, overlapped each other. | 


The undermost terminated in a disc, about the size of half a crown. by 
a rapid percussion of the bar against the magnet, the discand wire broke. 
in contact by their electricity, and a beautiful blueish spark was 
produced. 

Now, dates are very important to the identification of a discovery, 
and itis upon these, and upon concurrent testimony, that we rely in 
support of our conceding to Mr. Saxton the merit of the earliest demon- 


stration of these interesting phenomena in England. It was on the | 


second day of May that Mr. Saxton first produced an electric (7) spark 
from a common magnet, of very great power, which he was then con- 


structing for exhibition, at the New Gallery, in Adelaide-street, Strand; | 


and on that, or the following day, the experiment was repeated in the 
presence of Dr. Ritchie, who declared it to be the only one he had wit- 
nessed. After some trifling improvements had been made by Mr. Sax- 
ton, in the apparatus used for breaking the continuity of the subtle fluid, 
he succeeded in causing the explosion of gunpowder, a much less in- 
flammable material than that used by Dr. Ritchie, from ignition by the 


spark; which we have, since then, seen him repeatedly perform. Does | 


Dr. Ritchie call Mr. Saxton’s magnet one of the temporary ? 


We subjoin a description of the magnet constructed by Mr. Saxton. | 


It is called a horse-shoe magnet, (very elongated,) and is formed of eight 
shear steel plates, twenty-eight inches in length from the poles to the 
centre edge, three inches wide, and forming together a thickness of two 


inches and a half; at the greatest width of the curvature it measures nine | 


inches, and at the poles seven inches across; the poles have a return in- 
wards, towards each other, and are there separated by a space of one 
inch anda half. The keeper, or lifter, which is made of the purest soft 
iron, is four inches long, one inch and a quarter wide, and one thick. 
Around the middle of the keeper, and occupying, with its lower section, 
the space between the poles, isa wooden winder, having about one hun- 
dred yards of common bonnet-wire, threaded, from which the two ends, 
composed of four lengths of the wire twisted together, are carried out, 
with a verticule curve of about three-fourths x circle, one of these 
twisted ends passing beyond each end of the keeper, and resting upon 
the respective poles of the magnet. A small wooden lever is so fixed to 
the winder and keeper, as to admit of the whole being suddenly forced 
up from the magnet bya smart stroke; anda very be autiful and brilliant 


spark is invariably elicited, at whicheverend of the wire is first separated | 


from the magnet. 

Itis Mr. Saxton’s intention to add several plates to his magnet, and to 
ascertain, by a series of experiments, the best size for the keeper—the 
best description of wire to be used—the easiest mode of causing an in- 
stantaneous separation of the wire from the magnet, and other interest- 
ing consequences, the result of which we shall take occasion to commu- 
nicate to our readers. " 

PERKINS’ NEW STEAM PROCESS. 

Perkins’ newly invented process for generating steam, is accomplished 
by 29 placing alining within the boiler, that a thin sheet of the fluid 
which it contains, may be carried constantly over those portions of the 
side of the vessel wuich are in immediate contact with the heat from the 
fire, formed upon the discovery of the circulation of the fidid, under the 
operation of heat, from that of the boiler subjected to the immediate 
action of the fire upwards. 

It is found that, as the heat is increased, the aseending current becomes 





more rapid, that the agitation is more violent, and a relatively aug-| 


mented proportion of steam is produced ; whilst the*metal, of Ww hic h the 
boiler is composed, is preserved from that destruction to which it is sub- 
jected in the common process, wherever the fire happens to act upen 
with more than ordinary violence. ; . 

A receiver is also placed in the centre of the boiler, into which, by the 
circulation of the heated fluid from the bottom and sides of the boiler, 
all dirt or other sediment is thrown; by which another cause of the de- 
struction of the boileris removed.—London Paper. 


. » —_ . 
TRAITS AND INCIDENTS, NAVAL AND MILITARY. 
MITCHELL, THE PIRATE. 

“ Well!’ [ said; “he is certainly a noble-looking fellow, if that be 
the famous Mitchell. Ihave read the Lives of the Buccaneers and most 
of the modern novels, where pirates are commended into generous cut- 
throats; but remember no hero of them all to compare to the picture of 
this fine fellow. Bulwer himself could scarcely have imagined a more 
magnificent villian.” 


This was about eighteen months since, when I was standing upon the | 


wharf, observing the vessels that arrived with a fine breeze, and anchor 
ed in succession abreast of the city of Charleston, in South Carolina 
Atall and most remarkable person approached the spot where I was 
standing, and where a single sailor within a few yards was similarly en 
gaged in watching the vessels that were noving about the harbour. The 
stranger appeared to be in the prime of life though somewhat we ather- 
beaten, and his tall, erect, and singularly ¢ ommanding person, W ith an en- 
quiring eye, and an easy sauntering manner, rendered him an object of in- 
stant attention. He was inthe dress of a seafaring person, with a round 
jacket, the buttons of which displayed an anchor, and his flowing white 
trowsers and large Hanavnah hat induced me to suppose that he was a 
naval officer. Ile approached the sailor, aud I overheard the following 
dialogue. 

“Do you want a ship, my friend ?” 

‘‘[ don't know; where is she bound?” 


“Oh! never mind where’s she bound. I wart six good men; and I'll! 


give an advance of fifty dollars, 


‘She carries guns, | suppose ? 

“Why, the guns are amongst the ballast, till she gets outside—you 
understand?” ae 

“Yes; but I think I've seen you before. What's your name, if it’s a 
fair question?” 

‘ Mitchellis my name.” 

** Did you ever sail out of Baltimore 7” 

“Yes, [ commanded a Columbian privateer out of Baltimore 

“Sol thonght. [know you very well, Mr Mitchell:—you @re a 
pirate. I gota ball through this left arm out of your schooner when 
we drove you off the James Taylor Indiaman. You stood off and 


and fifty dollars a month.’ 


{ on at 
| 
boat, to see her owt of soundings. Y 
know.” 
“Oh! I see you are a fool.” 


he mouth of the Chesapeake for above a week waiting for! Babama Islands, whence he had come to Ch 
her, and I was une of forty men that the owners sent down in a pilot-| the sailor pointed out. 


arleston in the sloop whieb 
W bat his intentions there were, appeared very 


ou had to up stick and rua you | plainly from bisconversation onthe whart; but having occasion to leave 
Charleston on the following day, 1 never heard farther of his adven- 
tures. Expressng afterwards much surprise at the public appearance of 


‘Ah! you want six good mendo you? Clear out you b——y | this well-knowt piratical adventurer, | was informed that the extreme 


villian.” 

Thereupon the tall stranger did sidle off, and disappeared round the 
bow of a vessel close by. 

I then advanced to the sailor, and learned from him that this was 
the renowned Mitchell, who for years had carried terror to the remotest 
corners of the Gulf of Mexico. ‘ He isin low water now,” said twe tar: 

‘he has nothing lett but a iittle fine toggery ; und L expect he's trying to 


| from Nassau, New Providence, and I'll bet my soul he wants to runaway 
with her: but Pil goand give them a hint.” 

I aflerwards ascertained tnat Mitchell was a native of Belfast, of most 
respectable parentage; bul ef the intervening periods of his lite, until 
liis career of piracy commenced, I could leara nothing. He appears to 


difficulty of precuring satisfactory evidence rendered prosecutions for 

piracy almost always unavailing, aod that the pessing of the Island of 
| Caba iuto the power of a great maritime nation, isthe only eflectual me- 

thod of suppressing the desperadoes of the Gulph of Mesico. H. P. 


AN OCCURRENCE AT SEA 
In June, 1224, L embarked at Liv erpool! on board the Vibelin transport 


knock up another gang. He came over passenger in that sloop yonder | With the headquarters of my regiment, which was proceeding to Hali 
fax, Nova Seota, Our passage across the Atlantic was smooth, though 
long and tedivus. Alter passing over the great bank of Newfoundland, 
catching large quantities of codfish and | 
usual fogs, We Were One morning about the end of July completely be 
calmed. Allwho have performed a voyage know the feelings of list- 


ialibut, and encountering the 


have carried on bis piratical operations upon the Gulph of Mexico, and lessness to Which a landsman abandons himself during a calm. The 
passed through a variety of strange adventures, through allof which he | Morning was slowly passed in looking around for appearances of a 


is said tu bave preserved high notions of honour, anda gentlemanly | 


the Robin Hood of the Gulph of Mexico. For along period, he was 
encamped upoo a rocky point of land, at the north-western extremity of 
the Island of Cuba, commanding a gang of eighteen men, amongst whom, 


breeze—whistling for a wind, and the other idle 
manner of committing the most atrocious robberies. He was, indeed, | occasions, Towards noon, a sailor from aloft poi 
vation a vessel at a distance, also of course beealmed 

— were immediately directed towards h%r, but she w 


pursuits usual on such 
nied out to our obser 
All eyes and 


) as too far off 
or the mest experienced to determine whether she was English or 


though assisted only by a single lieutenant of a character for determi- | reign, man-of-war or merchantman. After a time, it’ occurred to me, 


nation similar to his own, he is said to have maintained the most slavish | 
submission to his will. He usually sallied out of his rocky biding-place | 


that it was a favourable opportanity for breaking in upon the a 
of the day. My influence with our Captain obtained permission for the 


1onotony 


in @ sixteen-oared boat, by the superior management of which, in calm | small cutter to be lowered, but he would not allow a single seaman to 
weather, he could approach under the quarter of a vessel without dan. | leave the ship. Ltherefore became coxswain of the bont, and, acc ompa 


ger from a single gun. Upon one occasion, Mitchell bad received in- 
formation that a certain vessel was loading in the harbour of Kingston, 
in Jamaica, foran English port: a seaman, who bad come over to Cuba, 
| declaring that he had seen the sum of ten thousand dollars in boxes 


would sail from Kingston, and, consequently, when she would round the 
north-western extremity of Cuba, a strict watch was kept for her ap- 
pearance, and accordingly upon a calm evening, a little after sunset, a 
vessel with her marks was seen gliding along her course, about five 
miles from land. ‘The sixteen-oared boat was sooon cutting through the 
sea, filled with twenty well-armed men, anda small swivel in the 
bow. ‘The brig was rapidly neared, and Mitchell hailed as follows:— 

‘* Holloa! beig , ahoy; how do you do, Capt : 

“Very well, Sir; Lam obiiged; but [have not the pleasure of know- 
ing you, though you are quite correct in my name.” 

“Tam Mr. Mitehell. Lower your boat, Captain, and I'll come on | 
board, and take a glass of wine with you.” 
The boat was accordingly lowered, for the Captain of the brig now 
perceived that to fall in with the humour of his visitor, was the only 
chance of escape froma band of twenty well armed pirates. Mitchell 
was accordingly conveyed above to the brig, and entered into easy con- 

versation with the Captain. 

“ Well, Captain, what sort of a passage have you had from Kingston?” | 

“Oh! atolerable passage. How have you been latety Mitchell?” 

“ Very well, indeed; but we are rather short of money now about | 
Cuba.” 

“Ah! every body is short of that; times never were so bad really.”’ 

“Well, I must just borrow those ten thousand dollars you have on 
board, Captain.” 

“My dear Sir, I have not ten thousand farthings in the whole 
rig.” | 

“Oh, yes! now you have: they are in five boxes marked J. J., stowed 
away inthe bread-room. Bear a hand, and let us heave it up, because | 
it is growing dark, and my men will be up the brig's side to look for it, 
if you don't save them the trouble.” 

Upou this the boxes were speedily produced and lowered into the | 
boat; Mitchell saying that he would walk into the cabin, and give the 
Captain a receipt for the money which he wasso very kind asto lend | 
him. He declared that he hada great respect for the Captain, and would | 
be sorry that any inconvenience should befall him with his owners for | 
lending the money to afriend, and, therefore, to clear him from blame, | 
he wrote the following receipt. 

“ O Cuba, ,1a—. 

** Received of Capt. , of the brig , the sum of ten thousand dol- | 
lars, in five boxes, marked J. J., which Lhave not time to count, but do 
| not doubt that it will prove correct. - 


| 

















Mircnren.’ / 
He then, asif really concerned for the Captain, drew out a purse of | 
one hundred guineas, which he offered to him, saying that it would be | 
some recompense if he should loose his berth by this adventure; this 
the Captain refused as a favour to himself, but would be glad to reserve 
the money for his owners. Mitchell, however, would not consent, 
| saying that he had no respect for owners, who were always insured 
above the mark; ‘‘but this watch,’’ producing a most splendid one, | 
| ‘will, perhaps, suit you better than the money, Captain?” The Cap- | 
tain, however, would accept neithermoney nor watch, unless to be given 
up to his owners. Mitchell then shook hands with him, wishing the 
brig a pleasant passage, and stepping into the boat with the ten thousand 
dollars, was conveyed to his own party, who were waiting at a little dis- 
tance; and altera gentlemanly gratuity to the sailors of the brig who 
rowed him, the sixteen-oared boat disappeared towards the shore, and 
the brig proceeded on her way. 

Mitchell remained at his encampment upon the island of Cuba till he 
had obtained, in adventures similar to the preceding, money sufficient to 
load the sixteen-oared boat to the water's edge, and then determined to 
leave off his piratical career, and pase into the United States; he now 
thought, however, that a boat load of money, though a good fortune for 
himself, or even for himself and bis lieutenant, would make a small figure | 
wher divided emonvat the entire gang of twenty men ‘The Lieutenant 
was of the same opinion, and thought (iat » calm day, Capt. Mitchell 
jand himself might easily carry the sixteen-oared boat and the boxes of 
| money to the Florida shore, without any assistance from the gang ; and 

moreover it would be quite as well to cut off pursuit, lest these fellows, 
j when disappointed of their share of the booty, should revenge them. 
| selves by turning evidence against them; “ but on the other hand, dead 
men,” said the Lieutenant, “tell no tales.” The two officers then de- | 
termined upon destroying the whole gang, and by ordering them in va- 
rious detached parties for pretended purposes of bringing wood, water, 
and other supplies to the camp, Mitchell and the Lieutenant actually 
murdered them all. They then set off with the boat, and reat hed the | 
coast of Florida, whence they coasted along to the Mississippi river, for | 
the purpose of ascending to the city of New Orleans. | Ilere, however, 
their golden dreams were suddenly dashed to pieces; for the strange ap- 
pearance of a sixteen oared-boat. loaded with boxes, and navigated by 
only two hands attracted observation from the banks of the river, and | 
lwhen Mitchell and the Lieutenant landed for supplies at a village a few | 
| miles below New Orleans, the boat was suddenly filled with a body of 
police, and the two worthies were glad to leave their ill-gotten treasure, 
and escape into the neighbouring woods Mite hell was now pennyless 
again, and lurked for some time in the city of New Orleans*narrowly 
watched by the police, for his re markable person re ndered it dificult to | 
conceal himself; but being secreted by women with whom he was con- 
nected, the exertions of the police to discover him were long unavailing 
Upon one occasion, information was received that Mitchell was in the 
hut of a brown woman in the environs of the city, to which the police | 
forthwith repaired, but not being covetous of an encounter with a man 
of his prowess, they determined upon discharging a volley of musketry 

into the house. Mitchell received a ball through his arm from this dis 
charge, but before another volley could be sent in, he sprang out of the 





window, and escaped into the bush. 
. $ s . ! 

He nest made his appearance at the town of Mobile, at which place 
he supported himself for some time by working in a sail loft, a business | 
at which, though probably not bred to it, he was said to be very expert 
and soon opened as a sailmaker on his own account, marrying a young 
| re Pc od ‘ ishing | 

woman with money; and for two years he carried ona flourishing busi- | 
| ness in this line at Mobile. After that time, however, it became pretty 
| generally known who the sailmaker was, and the merchants of Mobile, 
| not knowing how secure their vessels night be against the machinations 
' 
' 


of such a man, or what associates migh* secretly be around him deter- 
| mined upon withdrawing their support from him as a sailmaker, and in 
| various other ways, to induce bim to depart from the place He was 
| accordingly banished in this manner from Mobile, and passed over to the 


nied by tour of my brother officers as rowers, we pushed on, determined 


to pay a visit to the strange sail. To our landsmen's eves and judg- 


ment, she had appeared to be about four miles from us, but we found 


ourselves very much out in our caleulation—it was more than double 
stowed away in the bread room. Knowing the time at whieb the brig that distance. The rowers, however pulled on bravely—we neared the 


stranger, making her out to be a large American merchantman, and as 
we approached, we observed a number of persons ou deck reconnoltrin 

us through glasses. At length we were alongside, and I passed on cour 
followed by three of my companions, one remaining in charge of the 
boat. On reaching the deck, we found it crowded with men, who 
seemed toregard us with wondering looks. 1 ste pped forward and was 
received by the Captain, who acquainted me that his vessel was the 
American ship Cadmus, on her passage from Havre-de-grace to New 
York, with General the Marquess de Lafayette and suite as passengers. 
A noble, venerable looking veteran advanced from the poop towards us, 
and offered his greetings with the courtesy of the old French school 
He was Lafayette. My explanation of who we were, and of the motive 
of our visit, appeared to excite his surprise. That five officers of the 
land service, unaccompanied by a single sailor, should leave their vessel 
on the open ocean andtrom mere curiosity, Visit a strange eail at such a 
distance, was, he declared, most extraordinary He said they had ob- 
served our ship early in the morning—bad been occupied (like ourselves) 
in vain endeavours to make us out—bad remarked an object, a mere 


| speck upon the sea, leave the vessel and move towards them, and when 


al lengw it was made out to be a boat, the probable cause of such a 


| circums#ance, had giveu rise to many surmises. I told him, on mitiga- 


tion of what he deemed our rashness, that we were as a nation, so essen- 
tially maritime, that every man in England was more or less a sailor, 
At all events, | ventured to add, that if we bad encountered some little 
risk, we had been amply repaid in seeing # man so celebrated, and of 
whom we had all heard and read. Our comrade being relieved by an 
American sailor in the care of the boat, we accepted the General's offer 
of refreshment, proceeded to the cabin, and passed a most agreeable 
hour, The tast approach of evening and eppearances of a breeze 
springing up induced us to take leave. We separated from the old chief 
not as the acquaintance of an hour, but with all the warmth—the grasp 
and pressure of hands—of old friends. As 1 parted from him at the 
gungway, he meutioned having caused a case of claret to be lowered 
into our boat, which he begged us to present to our Colonel and the 
other officers of our mess. We pulled cheerily back, but it was not 
until long after dark that we reached the “ Vibelia,” and which we per- 
haps could not have accomplished, but for their having exhibited blue 
lights every few minutes to point out ber position. We found our com- 
rades had been in great alarm for our safety. Various had been the 
surmises. ‘That we had boarded a pirate, and been sacrificed, or made 
prisoners, Was most prevalent, and a breeze was anxiousl prayed for, 
that they might bear down, and release or revenge us. bin an hour 
after we returned to our ship, a light wind sprung up, which v ery shortly 
freshened into @ gale, so that in the morning we had completely lost 
sight of the “ Cadmus.” 
SUPERSTITION, 

_ About the middle of the war which commenced in 1672, a perty of 
French officers dressed as fiends, with horns, tails, and pite hforks, pre- 
sented themselves at midnight on the glacisof Valenciennes, then gar- 
risoned by a Spanish corps. The terrified guards abandoned the covert 
way and sought shelter in the town, Closely the French pursued and 
secured one of the gates before the porteullis could be lowered. The 
garrison fled at their approach and permitted them, without resistance, 
to occupy two of the bastions. Joined by a regiment of dragoons, Vau- 
ban, who commanded the party, took possession of what was then deem- 
ed the strongest fortress in Flanders, 

At the siege of Zaragoza in 1700, the Conde del Pueblo, who com- 
manced for King Charles, succeeded in persuading the garrison and the 
citizens, that the investing urmy consisted only of phantoms raised by 
enchantment. For several days the people continued under this delu- 


| sion; nor were they undeceived till a party of them making a sortie, 


contrary to the orders of the Count, had their heads cut off by the French 
hight horse. 

It is not generally known that the capture of Missolonghi by the 
Egyptians was owing to the superstition of the Greeks. One of their 
augurs, looking through the blade bone of a newly-killed sheep, prog 
nosticated that ail attempts to relieve it would be bailed. The Spez- 
ziote fleet immediately sailed away, leaving the brave Suliots to their 
fate 

The most remarkable of all superstitions, the belief that by spells men 


| may be rendered ball and sabre proof, is, perbaps, even yet notaltogether 


extinet. [have myself known a person, an excellent classical scholar, 
who believed that he could instantly stop the bleeding of the severest 
wound, by the repetition of a certain formula. He even asserted that 
he hud succeeded when the usual applications had failed. On this point, 
for all on others he was not only rational, but intelligent, it was imporsi- 
ble to undeceive him. I do not think him capable of wilful deception, 


| but I am convinced that in this particular be was deceived himself. The 


impressions of his childhood bad been too deeply imprinted to be effaced 
by the studies of his maturer years. 


—>— 
MY MEDICAL STUDIES. 


My father was what is called an eminent attorney; for 1 believe that 


Be ar ‘ 
is the highest tithe to whieh the gentleman py = this branch of 


jurisprudence can arrive, since we never hear o 


tinguished attorney. 


an illustrious of a dis- 
However, if not distinguished in one way, my 
father was so in another; for be had seven daughters, and 1 was the 
eighth son, or fifteenth child. When I was about sixteen years of age, 
and half educated, with little Latin and less Greek, my father said it 
was high time that I should do something to obtain a living; and aceor- 
dingly he prevailed on his friend Mr. Grubbins, a medical practitioner, 
likewise eminent, in a neighbouring village on the banks of the Severn, 
to take me as his lawful and dutiful apprentice, to learn the art and craft 
of an apothecary, for the term of seven long years. 1 ought rather to 
say, the art; for the craft could hardly be acquired in a life-time. I 
need not relate the extent of my suffering during this period; for the 
fee my father paid being less than that generally given, I bad to pay in 
person, and to perform pretty nearly the work of two apprentices. I 
will not tell the number of paupers | poisoned before I learnt the art of 
compounding medicine. I will not say a word of mangling arms before 
I acquired the art of phlebotomy; neither wiil | confess to the number 
of teeth I drew by mistake, before an extensive practice taught me the 
art of fixing the instrument. These all belong to the secret of my pro- 
fession, and must on no account be divulged. How I made love to my 
master’s neice, when on a visit, and nearly got kicked out of the bouse, 
is not so much of a mystery ; but how I repaid the relation would tire 
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my friends; therefore [ shall pass on to the grand feature of that perilous | 
servitude—my apprenticeship. j 

There are few epothecaries’ apprentices, I believe, woo do not think 
more of the art of making love, than that of making physic. i recollect | 
the name of one of my fair enchanters which I had for seme time vainly 
endeavoured to twist into a sonnet, #0 haunted me, tha | wrote it by 
mistake on some half dozen packets of draughis, embrocations, and pills, 
which the boy of course coaveyed to the house, and the poor gir! mar- 
rowly escaped with her life. Love was the regular business of my «ye 
not a pretty pair of eyes for miles round, that I had net evlogize for 
verse ; and rosy cheeks, and flowing tresses, were endless subjects or 
my muse: but a climax was about to arrive to my tender aspirations, 
as well as to the term of my apprenticeship, which, as forming the 
principal event in this epoch of my existence I cannot do better than 
recount. 

There came to reside, close to our village, a German gentleman of 
large fortune, with an only daughter, who appeared to be a very amiable 
girl. She was very pretty; therefore it is needless to say that me be- 
came the object of my warmest adoration. My master, Mr. Grubbins, 
was the ordinary medical attendant in the family; and w hen ve = not 
in the way, f occasionally visited in his place. We received ne cay an 
urgent message, to go instantly to Mr. Von Tromp's, as Miss Von Tromp | 
had fallen from her horse. Mr. G. was, luckily for me, tiedoy the leg 
with another case. Away I started, pleased with having an opportanity 
of coming into more immediate intercourse with the family. The first 
yerson L met was Mr. Von Tromp himself, inhis morhing gown smoking 
bie pipe. He addressed me in bis usual dry manner. “ Vel, sar, you 
make speed for to take the bloode from my daughter. I found the 
young lady a good deal alarmed, and suffering also from a severe sprain 
of the ancle. I saw that there was no necessity for bleeding but ad 
vised leeches to the sprained joint. Me. Von Tromp flew intoa German 
passion; swore { was not well acquainted with my profession ; and that 
any man who knew any thing of bis profession, always took blood. He 
then left the room, but soon returned with an instrument that's used in 
Germany for bleeding, which acts by means of a spring; an instrament 
now only used among farriers. Lcould not keep my countenance w hen 
he handed me this barbarous implement, in order to procure blood from 
the delicate arm of a female. * Vat you laugh for?” be exclaimed, and 
looked very angry. During the absence of Mr. Von Tromp I had ex 
plained to the young lady, that it was quite unnecessary to ! leed her; 
and by a little patience, we gained the victory. After remaining an} 
hour or two, to see the effect of the leeches, L returned home, not a little 
leased at the opportunity I had enjoyed, of seeing so much of the young 
are and in the evening I visited her again, to see what effect a cold 
lotion had produced. Mr. Von Tromp was ina better humour, and I 
made myself as agreeable as | could—paying particular atiention to my 
patient. I made the most I could of the sprained ancle, and called upon | 
my patient quite as often as was necessary, to see how she went on. She 
appeared pleased by my great attention to the case; and even old Von 
Tromp himself said I had after all, done very well: and, asé proof of 
his sincerity in this opinion, he presented me with an old Geran tobac- | 
co-pipe, which L received with apparent gratitude. 

All the world knows that ladies have a quick eye in detecting any 
partiality towards themselves; and I s00n perceived that I had made an | 
impression in the proper quarter. But [ was most anxious tha’ others 
should not see it; and was therefore obliged to be most circumspect ; 
for old Von Tromp was quite a devil when he became passionste, and 
on several occasions he had some kind of fits after these violent prssions. 
He used to become rigid and blue in the face; and then an old Germaa | 
butler, whe had lived with him for years, was accustomed to rub him 
with brandy, aud pot salt into his mouth; and I believe he used to swear 
athim in German. 1 was sadly afraid that my attachment to Miss Von 
Tromo might be betrayed; and [ well knew that there would then soon 
be an end to the affair. My hopes would assuredly be crushed, if the | 
fact should evér reach the ears of the old German. 

I had the pleasure of overtaking Miss Von Tromp one day, riding out 
on her little poney, when, to my infinite delight, I discovered that I was 
right in my conjectures with regard to her predilection, After much 
interesting conversation, It was agreed that Miss Von Tromp should visit 
and relieve the poor of the village, among whom my business principally 
lay. [ was to send her a list of those poor persons who were ill and in 
distress, and L advised her to visit them after breakfast. 

There was one thing I never liked during my apprenticeship. As 
soon as | was about eighteen years of age, my master always appointed 
me his deputy at funerals; and in the country it is the custom to make 
the medical man head the procession. Often and often have IT, to my 





great annoyance, had to walk with solemn step, and ruefal face, before | 


the melancholy pageant, and to brave the sarcastic remarks of the village 
wags. Sometimes a most expressive look from some friend, and a whis- 
per loud enough to be heard, “ Aye, aye, you are taking home your 
work,” would be darted at me from some corner. Besides, on these oc- 
easions, [used occasionally to meet Miss Von Tromp: aad the situation 
by no means told to my advantage. 

My attention to this young lady now began to be observed hy several 
persons in the village, and, indeed, her partiality for me had not escaped 
observation, insomuch that J] was now and then joked on the subject. 
At length T began to think that it was high time for me to act, for if once 
the affair reached the ears of the old gentleman, there would then be little 
chance of my being able to carry my plans into execution. Under this 
impression | had determined upon the very first occasion, to propose a 
trip to Gretna Green. | took every opportunity of seeking a personal 
meeting with her, but by some unlucky accident, always in vain; and I, 
therefore, determined to write to her, and fix the manner of our de 
sarture, lL found that in order that we might meet, she fancied, or, had 
j not better say she feigned, that she was not quite well; and Mr. Grub- 
bins, who was at home when the message arrived, as ill-luck would have 
it, said he would attend himself upon the young lady. I felt assured 
from several circumstances, that our attachment had become known at 
head-quarters, at least that there was a suspicion of such athing, for [had 
noticed that the last Sunday at church, as we passed through the church- 
yard, the old German looked at me as black as thunder, I thonght at the 
very time, that the great blow must be struck, before another week had 
passed over our heads. I, without delay, consulted witha friend of mine, 
and he kindly tent me that, which gives wings to love and sinews to 
war, so that one great end was provided for. But how was Ito inform 
the young lady of my plans? 

Miss Von Tromp, a little while before this period, had again sprained 
her ancle, but, most unfortunately at this time, there was an old aunt of 
her mama's, on a visit with them, who was so kind that she would assist 
her dear niece and the doctoras she called me, to examine the foot; I 
sentthe servant girl down stairs to boil some Vinegar with some snow 
water, “and be sure and stir it all the while tiil it boils.” There, thought 
1, we have got rid of you for five minutes; but there was the good aunt; 
oh, these good aunts! I said, “ Now, Ma'am, I must trouble you to pro- 
vide as soon as possible a flannel bandage; might Itake the liberty of 
requesting it as soon as possible?’ I felt nota little agitated to get rid 
of the old lacy, that I might converse with mny little friend. “ Oh,” said 


Miss Von T., “do you think I did not know that such a thing woutd be | 


required, and here it is,” said she, putting her hand into her work-bag 
Alas! thought I, you will never be my “dear aunt.” I now revolved 
inmy mind what L could next want that she in her kindness had not 
provided. I said,“ Have you any other remedies with you, Madam ?” 

No, Sir, no more.” “Then, Ma’am, would you have the goodness 
to provide us with a little vid linen to put over the ancle, for I perceiy e 
this bandage is calico, and you knew calico is seid to irritate the skin.” 
The old lady set off for the linen, and, to my infinite chagrin, met the 
maid not two yards from the door, returning with the hot \ inegar. I 
said, “Mary you have soon boiled the v inegar.”’ Yes, Sir,” said she, 
with a significant nod of the head, which I understood, “ [soon made it 
boil.” Thad not hada moment to fix any plan with Miss Von T. and 
before I could devise any scheme to get rid of the maid, ] heard the old 
lady returning. I cannot express the feelings that agitated me at this 
moment, and those alone who have! 
have any conception of them 


een in similar circumstances. can 
It was plain that this day I was not like- 


ly to have , omm« nal 
» have an opportunity of communicating with the young lady Af. 


ter waiting as long as I well could to take a ivantage of any occasion 
that might present itself, I was compelled at last | y take my leave 
After such re peated disappointments, I plainly saw th ere was no 


at th 


sending Miss Vou T. a letter ¢ 


_uance . 
to Os the time 


ior me but that of 


| myself bounding away at the rate oftweaty miles an hour. 


| address, 


| Every thing appeared favourable to my views. 


| this. However, the hour approached, and about ten minutes before the | 


} was 


|) said, *‘ Never mind vour father; these Germans never feel deeply.” 


and mode for our departure for Gretna; for Mr. Grubbins told me that | with the censent of all parties, I bade adieu to this place, and thus finish” 
the old German bad requested him to attend himself in future upon | ed the principal adventures of my apprenticeship. 

Miss Vou Tromp. “ Now, or never,” was the word, the thing must TAKE CARE OF YOUNG DOCTORS! 

done immediately ; and down I sat and penned a letter to my fair one, =p 


informing her of the plan I had devised. Two days after this time there LORD DURHAM’S EMBASSY TO RUSSIA. 


was going to be a large party at the old German's, and I thought this | : ; - , 
would be a favourable opportunity for the expedition. We were send-| We have been furnished with the following narrative of Lord Dur- 
voyage and reception at St. Petersburg. 


: +t ham’s 
ing medicine almost daily to the house, both to the old gentleman and : , 
his daughter; I folded my letter and put it under the paper tnat covered Be oy oop ae sagen te eo Ne mt er oo =e suite, we fell 1 
the bottle, nicely sealed, as was our custom. J informed her in this let- | with a cae we. oe ‘oe. f fri oe a brig, and th _ oS me tp | ~ 
ter, that on the aight in question, a carriage that I had engaged would be | eight line-ot- - t 3 on hye cae dn hee Sor oF tem and 
at the end of the garden, that its remaining there afew minutes would ao et at oe a etiewts ta oh: » Fr se five fe _ cr deiadoe 
sacite any Sak - . , 7 i « ound at anchor one three- C p y O- $s, hve tirigates, and three 
not excite any suspicion, on account of the party, and that he ae rt Sehgal Ava: cube aaliian i's andan io 
receive any answer, I should have every thing ready. I provided ev “7 iE elles, . ; raat mide Seon cher we enchated, Goh dh 
ros, Sipe see a et ia . amas | Emperor previous to goin c ° = “no ’ ussian 
poem an masons A flta oe an Vous sun o vestmeaue’ Ad * setnaded b conned naval officers and the Governor of the Fort 
portmanteau, and engaged a chaise. For this purpose I went to one of | Admiral, a ys hel 1 4 Durt : , 
the inns to look after a proper post-boy, one upon whom I could dpend. came on vio to pay ( aay om isto Lor - — subareas 
In these affairs every thing depends upon presence of mind and promp- , = next day, 7 his rt . ae a rom ny erho ( ns ae 
- ae : ana ' try Palace), spec pet. caine down the riverin a steam- 
titude. {saw a post-boy standing at the gate, a lad whose bruises and | try Palace), to inspect his Hee ec . > 
wounds I had often dressed after many a pugilistic contest in which he boat, which he quitted for his earee. as he —— the ships, but his 
hud been engaged. He wasa thin, pale looking fellow, of a most dete £ Visit was stric tly priv a hey > ule, rs mse et, Epa 8, eae ceremo- 
mined aspect, marked by the smallpox, witha deep sunken eye in his ny ge — 4 - a f, aed - . _ om every 
head, and a very peculiar squint; one of those fellows upon whose fore- Ship in the fee M npr the epee most mi ‘ 7: So very wemneee 
heads rogue is written, in very legible characters; from hisiny eterate ob- like way. His Majesty then ee ens oMecer 7 board the | alavera, to 
stinacy in fighting, he always went by the name of “cutting Tom.” I compliment Lord Durham on bis arrival, and to inquire for the ladies, 
said, “ Well, ‘Tom, have you had any Gretna jobs lately 1”—" No, not and also requested to see him “ en habit de voyage’’ on board the steamer, 
this long time, Sir; folks has no spirits for this here kind of jobs now a as he said — shaw —_ ae his acre: dy tem 
days. [wishes we hada job of that here kind. I've got a pair of rare without de ay an we 10u = a Ne» ben rahe ingly ae 
horses now, such spankers, my eyes, give me five minutes law, and catch | ou board, and was (as our newspapers — rey dont repo 
me if they can.” [t made my heart leap with joy to hear this. I felt these matters in Russia ) very grac iously received. During this inter- 
Assuming a view the Emperor intimated his desire to visit the Talavera, and promised 
very serious look, I said, ‘Tom, can I trust you !"— To be sure you | to fix an early day. He then left Cronstadt and his departure was mark- 
may. ‘Trust me? I never splits on nobody.” I now told Jom to have | ed by as little yore, -y ow — al. hee Ste Daal ne ton 
his horses ready at the appointed spot, that I would get into the chnise Wes ea = t re a — v4 sh Aw: 'y ite qo! the Tale = 
about fifty yards before the spot fixed on, to take up the lady. Tom's Lambtons, ood 1e os . _ . 0 » i hie Main ; sul a € t aan 
wicked 7. «Ae wrretcee! As ch shee ae «te oy I om : pert —— ~ herds Pod enge me ‘Englend fee de enapahe. Tee onal 
agreed to give him three guineas for the first stage, for he saic iich had ace , ngl : 3 
he should go like lightning over the road; nay, he even undertook to ceremony of manning yards and firing a salute, was observed on his 
have another chaise ready at the next stage, and for this purpose he Lordship's —a me pos ; _ ras wy ee : we ho ety a 
should send a most trusty old friend, a kind of half-idiot, a man who was | parture was viewed with regret by all the o eae oard; inceed, the 
never known either to forget or neglect any message he was sent upon | Whole party oa a so eee see and “s sociable, and terial mang 
—only tell him what to do, and that Silly Billy, as he was called, would | trouble to any body, that the shortness of our passage was sincerely re- 
do. He wasa kind of automaton, into which you infused your will, and gretted by all hands. ae . } ‘ 
nothing could turn bim from what he hadundertaken. Well, Billy took “The Russians of all agen roe er oa wren — 
the note to our fellow-labourer, another worthy, a friend of Tom's, who | ment of the Government, treated us with the greatest civility ; indeed, 
was ordered to have a chaise ready to querer uson to the next stage. We found the British uniform, without any other introduction, sufficient 
Thad heard nothing | to procure us admission to view all the palaces (which are splendid be- 
- 7 . . a 7 ie oe , 2 s H ie - 
from the young lady, and therefore all was right, [thought, in that quar- | yond any Ww .~ we sh he show,) vo ogy ae bag eet wot 
ter. As soon - _ ening —_ I gave Tom my Pa seme rencrathe counted — and — ao saa pre ene ~r +4 —— ee pong taper 
my guineas, anc counted the minutes too, from the hour that was to | strangers. us fac ” a 7 sie ph 
emancipate me fromthe pestle and mortar. My heart beat with anxiety | and so little time to spare, and is highly worthy of imitation by persons 
and juy, as Lanticipated the hour that wag to give me possession of so | In more southern climates, who think po tepee pe ag civilized. 
fine a girl, and so great a fortune, Oh, what an evening! In that evening, Ihe Emperor fixed on Saturday, the 21st of Juty (N.8 > to make his 
in the brief space of afew short bours I seemed to live years; time ap- | promised visit to the Talavera, and, of course, we were all hurried down 
peared to stand still; hundreds of ideas rushed through my mind; I | to the ship to be ready for his reception. 
looked at my watch, and when I looked again, and thought the greater arte The weather on the promised morning —— Prema nag | _ and 
part of an hour was gone, I found that but a few minutes had elapsed. | at an early hour the Comet steamer came dewn from $ t. eters vurg, 
Those who have been engaged in similar affairs well know the truth of | bringing Lord Durham, Mr. Ww ard, (the Secretary of Legation,) the 
Hon. Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Ellice, and Dr, Eden, and two of the gentle- 
time I walked into the old surgery to bave alast look at my house of | men attached to Lord Heytesbury’s embassy, all in full diplomatic cos- 
bondage—to bid a long and last farewell to pots and gallipots, to pills | tame, with the exception of the Ambassador himself, who wore a milita- 
and potions. I slipped quietly out of the house unobserved, hurrieddown | ty unitorm. : ; . . - 
the lane that led to Mrs. Von Tromp’s, and, after waiting a few minutes,| “* Soon after 100 clock the aon ae te I —— an ie 
heard » chaise drive gently down the lane. It was cutting Tom: he stop- boat, as in his former V isit, but on this occasion he came in state, with the 
mE TO ob Re Pbk i ae ealledelne ks Tins wlan Fy 
** Well done, Tom e drove gently to the spot where we were | 4 second steamer, a large vesse i os 5 a ta 
to take up the young lady. [must reir he at, thie moment I became | approached the whole of the Russian fleet manned yards, and saluted, 
very much agitated; my heart beat most violently; my breathing be- | and when they had finished the Talavera did the same. Ile then quitted 
ye quick, and my hands trembled. We had not stopped half a minute | the steamer for his barge, which he again steered himself, and, with the 
when I ee ev oor 3 lady giding — on walk that led “ coho co pea — in the yo . prontedes tad ry teh ptt 
riage cout just aiscern ler, though the evening was rather dark. $ lps, ant jen came on boara Oo Ss. > vay -] . 
The carriage door was open, and in = aceon she was seated by my | ceremony usual on board British ships when visited by Sovereigns. 
; ; ; : , oan 7 hi - H ecg Prince Willi: » . 
side in silence. M y heart yg na full, e “, tongue refused to tte _ Ms as cet Cidenbure gt ml gh ww one yf oe nadly heme <7 ware 
utterance toa single word. Tom was on his horses in an instant, anc re Prince o Ggenburg, a ’ sted ‘ 
we darted off more like an arrow shot from a bow than any thing aie numerous and brilliant Staff. On reaching the quarter-deck he shoo 
Inatew minutes | became more tranquil, and felt a greater degree of | hands with Captain Brown very cordially, and said in English, ‘ Will 
confidence. | you let me see your ship? I speak very bad English.’ He appearsto un- 
derstand English very weil, but, from want of habit, expresses himself 
j imperfectly. ‘The fact is, that to foreigners he usually speaks French or 
| German, but as Captain Brown understands neither of those languages, 
; “ ; - his Majesty was obliged to speak to him in English, and gc , ye 
Upon which, to my utmost astonishment, an astonishment that stopped | He w ma avianed over pte: ypartot the ship, which ne ae, yer 
ny Sa veg re sen 3 of my blood, | heard these words addressed to me— | minutely, and asked such Gusctininn as ‘oaned a know ledge of naval 
Oh, you infernal very y se al! Y rol : y dear gir - ae est ee — : P 
ag od 1 No. - i ry ‘tig r- cs 5 apne I! pte Name me - my de a gitl. | affairs, which is quite surprising, particularly his acquaintance with the 
then.” odded be Twill at a sae ae agen .° - yen “ , a a state of the British navy. He inquired by name for Mr. Blake, the 
“nh, - a» > your biode, as you English say. pon | Ider i he dock yard ¢ Por . ' ad aa . 
which he begs , “th g eekly ai hittindeia” at | builder in the dock-yard at Portsmouth, and made some remarks on his 
v ich he vegan to pomme I mew ith all the ferocity of a German skippe r. proposed improvement in ships’ bows. He also mentioned the name of 
Oh, sir, for God's sake, I exclaimed, ‘*do hear reason, sir!” and then ihe balidaral Betaneed ' Picsels 6 head the i GR - q s 
thrusting my head out of the window, I called out in the most energetic wthink he stn b : ua u a y Rade: | igh d yet 1 it ee th ra aye juander 
tone to Tom to stop. The moment Tom heard my voice he drove snd train % Me ; am" I « is the facilis : ith prt SS ae out, 
° " ‘ . é t 2d. >» see . eased ¢ » lite . — 
harder than ever. The old gentleman now put bis head out at the other an wile “ dle i he ‘ we ae anit hin, < h , Me ik, at hi tee | 
side of (he carriage, and spoke to some one behind, crying, ‘ Get down, P > tri d th . +o? 7 8 in ty hi . self r aw oe agree é In Dis 1and, 
and stop de postillion.” “It is quite impossible; we are going at the Whilst ne weicht of the gun iimself, and said, ‘Oh! it is quite easy. 
rate of twenty miles an hour, sir! we dare not get down. l'om drove pe 4 an ise ecks bent gr ype Se aoe tar tl ° ere 
like lightning; there was no stopping him, no explaining to him what Po Pe id ail “S . ij 8 12 o’el k oa om throug out + ritish 
had taken place. The old gentleman put his head out again, and yt BS og tad, on hs < cae » ane of ty but in cases of ur- 
cried out, Poe him at de turnpike ;” and as we enproached it, I heard co pie fine ~, HF) Par . rae geiaahd the porno see 
the (allowehehind ery ont, ate 1? ‘ as se : n ti is, HO usté 1g the presence oO 16 
pi Emperor. Accordingly when his Majesty returned to the lower-deck, 
the people were at dinner; he appeared to be much pleased at this, and 
tasted the soup and beef, and said, ‘it is rery good; now have you some 
rum or whiskey?’ The Captain said ‘your Majesty shall have some re- 
freshment in the cabin.’ He said ‘ No, no, [don’t mean that, J mean that I 
would drink with the people.” Accordingly, a glass of grog was presented 
to him, of which he drank, saying, ‘ 4 drink to the health of King William 
IT’., and all the people.’ In the store room some of the carpenter's stores 
are so arranged along one of the beams as to form the words ‘ God bless 
the King.’ This was pointed out to him, and, on reading the words, he 


chaie 4 


My fair one seemed absorbed in the great step she was taking, and I 
from delicacy forbore to rally her. However, as she continued silent, 


‘ * Shut the gate! shut the ¢ E felt Hhawk- 
ful that I should then get out, aid make the best of my way home again 
Iwas astonished that cutting Tom did not slacken bis pace when he 
heard the ery of ‘shut the gate!” instead of that, laying the whip on 
his horses, he even increased his furious career, and we actually appear- 
ed tobe flying. Oh, whata moment! [could just perceive by ‘the glim- 
mer of the lamp at the tarnpike-huuse, that the cate was closed. Tom 
dashed on with the fury of a demon. The men behind screamed in the 
agony of fear, I shouted, ‘‘ For God's sake. stop!” The old German 
wentinto a fit, and kicked most v iolently. Atthis moment a most awful | 


crash took place. It was terrific—the screams of the w me > gate 
and the re inside and outside the po , Never ahall E Ene | said, * Ah! God bless the King ' su I say, God bless him, heis a seve good 
Tom, gallant Tom, who had sworn before we started off that no earthly |Jriend to me here was in his manner of saying this, a something so 
power should stop him, kept his word. He dashed at the gate with an frank, so manly, and apparently so hearty, that it won all our hearts; and 
impetus that nething could resist. The barrier gave wey, end wes| ** for ( aptain Brown, he from that moment forgot the Emperor, and 
dashed into ten thousand pieces. It was only one crash, and all was treated his Majesty tga honest English sailor would treat another who 
over; but it was succeeded by a triumphant shout from the cutter. The loved his King and his Conary ne well i himself. The Emperor readily 
old German shortly recovered from his fit; but Tom never stopped till fell into the same vein, end all their future intercourse was carried _— 
we got to the next stage, and here we found the promised stage waiting with a degree of cordiality which must have been flattering to Captain, 
forus. The moment we stopped the two fellows behind seized me. Brown. . . : " j 
Cutting Tom, and Flash Jack, the post-boy of the fresh chaise, in a mo- ‘The Emperor expre ssed himself highly gratified with every thing he 
ment took my part. T’om floored one of the fellows in the twinkling of | ““> and with his reception altogether; and I am sure we had every 
aneye. Jack bad met with his match. I endeavoured to explain ‘the reason to be gratified also, his manner was so easy, 80 affable, and 
state of affairs to Tom, who had gone up to the chaise in which the old | &*'™ ed such - desire (o please, and such a determination to be pleased, 
German was,—‘Now, Miss out with you ina minute,” said he that it was impossible to be otherwise than gratified. He asked some 
crowd of people was soon round, and there was a cry for lights. The | Westions of all the officers who were preseuted to him, and with the 
landlord of the inn, and ostlers. strangers, old and young, ail kept con- Mids, who had that honour, he shook hands. 
gregating, till there was such a noise and such an uproar, that had there | . Before he left the ship he said, ‘ Captain, J am ¢ rtremely obliged to you 
been the least chance for me to escape I certainly should have done so for your kindness to me; you hare shown me every thing, now I hare nothing 
When the lights were brought and Mr. \ - to show you in return but my Guards. You must stop till Wednesday, and 
the laugh was loud come with your Officers to the camp, and I will show you my Guards. He 
‘niavited Captain Brown and Commander Herringham to dine at 
eterhoff on the following day, and, shaking hands cordially with the 
Captain, he left the ship. The Emperor made a present to our ship's 
company of 1,000 ducats, which is nearly equal to £500 sterling. 


3 on Tromp exhibited himself 
I'wo or three constables were now on the spot 
and I was taken charge of: and Mr. Von Tromp, to the great delight of 
A numerous anditory, gave an account of the adventure. The letter 
that was intended for his daughter bad fallen into his hands. throngh the 
mistakes of his footman, who had given him the packet of medicine in 


the 
, 





nded fo a » afte all re .dto 8 > shar The 
tended for her rhe people seemed highly diverted at my expense. I . In the afternoon we all returne d to Et. Pete rsburg. The next day 
said no one had any right to detain me: but the old Germar said, | (Sunday) was the day fixed on by the Emperor for the reception of Lord 
Dead or alive, I should that night go back to Mr. Grabbins’s:” and as Durham at Peterhoft; accordingly bis Lordship left St. Petersburg for 
I saw his arguments, backed by two constables, were irresistable, J re. | ‘28! place, acc ompanied by Lady Durham, the two Misses Lambton, 
signed, and they took me back to the place whence I came, much to the Captain Brown, and \ ommander Ile rringham, who were all invited to 
istonishment of Mr. and Mrs. G Mes, G. enlidie ebecrved I always | “ine The Ambassador bad his audience of the Emperor to deliver his 
thought you would come to some bad end!” . credentials, and the ladies a private audience of the Empress immediate- 
‘yr ’ ; , 1 lo” wT ' > ’ | e a r log 4 i} ~ é > f 
re . ‘ . y before dinner hese esentations were »ducted by the master ot 
Phere was nothing to be done; in a few days the old German and bis ver I he jessins fl tee'y : 
daughter left the r ht } ' i] ; a detalong . ceremonies, and attended with the usual Court etiquette 
nae. . een rhnood, and Was quite as ous to take m . ' A P 
leave alsv. The time of “° que as ANnxtouU em) Sixty persons bad the honour of dining with their Majesties on this 
Dre te OF MY apprenticeship was just expiring, and s ‘(the dinner tf loc! Tv bal 1 sup- 
: - i cca D he dinner was at four o'clock nd there Was @ Dail anc § ip 
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per in the evening, which was attended by about 150. There were beds | 
provided in the palace for ail the English party, but they preferred re- 

turning to St. Petersburg, where they did not arrive till five o'clock on | 
Monday morning ; the distance is about 18 English miles. As I had not 

the honour of being at this entertainment, I cannot give you much ac- 

count of it. When I write a description of what I did not see, it shall 

be published, as I said before, in two volumes, something in the style of | 
Dr. Granville. All [can tel! you is, that our Captain and Commander 

came back highly gratified with the ep reception they met with at | 
the Russian Court. Both the Emperor and Empress paid them the most 

marked atteation during the whole of their visit. At table the Emperor 
(contrary to the Russian custom) said he must have the pleasure to 
drink wine with Captain Brown in the English fashion. Her Majesty 

told Captain Brown that she felt extremely obliged to him for his kind 

reception of the Emperor on board the Talavera, of which his Majesty 

had spoken in the highest terms; indeed she said that she had not seen 

him return from any visit with so much satisfaction for a long time, and 

she had never heard him speak so much English as he had to Captain 

Brown. The Empress herself speaks English perfectly. Before he took 

leave, the Emperor reminded Captain Brown of his promise to visit the 

camp with his officers on Wednesday, on which day, ata very early 

hour, a large party of us left St. Petersburg, for Krasnoe-Selo, which is a 

kind of military village (about 16 miles from St. Petersburg), in the im- 

mediate neighbourhood of which the Imperial Guards are encamped. In 

this village there are several houses belonging to the Emperor, which are 

used for the accommodation of the Court. The Ambassedors, and 

other foreigners of distinction, were invited to attend the review. 

“On our arrival at Krasnoe-Selo, we were met by an Aid-de-Camp of 
the Emperor, who conducted us to a house appropriated for our recep. 
tion. This house was directly opposite to the one occupied by the Em- 
peror, and in it we found refreshments already prepared, and, in short, 
every thing provided for our accommodation in the most handsome man- 
ner. The Imperial carriages were sent to convey us to the ground, and 
horses provided for our use when there. Of the latter, however, I must 
acknowledge that we made but little use! ‘I'he fact is that sailors do not | 
shine much on horseback, and as there was something in the look of 
these horses that promised to be extremely frolicsome, to say the least, 
the greater part of us remembering that ‘ the better part of valour is dis- | 
cretion,’ declined the use of them, and spent the day in carriages, or on 
foot, notwithstanding the example set us by the Captain, who mounted, 
and continued on horseback the whole day; but then the most sedate- 
looking old steed was selected for his use, and one whose very sober con- | 
duct during the review did ample credit to the discernment with which | 
he had been selected. Very soon after we reached the ground the Em- 
peror arrived, accompanied by Prince William of Prussia. His Majesty 
was attended by all the foreign Ministers, who are military men, and by 
a very brilliant and exceedingly numerous Staff. I think bis Staff mast | 
have been composed of nearly one hundred persons, all the flower of the 
Russian Nobility, but there was not one who could be compared in per- | 
sonal appearance with the Emperor himself. He is somewhat increased | 
in size since his visit to England, which has improved his appearance | 
very much; he is now, without exception, the most noble-looking person 
I ever saw; his manner is so easy and yet so dignified, and something so 
frank, honest, and manly in the expression of his countenance, that it is 
impossible to look at him without admiration. His son, the Grand Duke 
Alexander, who was also on the ground, is an exceedingly intelligent- 
looking lad, and promises to resemble bis father. 

“The Imperial Gaards encamped at this place amount, we are inform- 
ed, to 30,000. On this day his Majesty reviewed the first division con- 
sisting of 16,000, with 52 pieces of ordnance. ‘There was a sham fight 
and various evolutions, to describe which Lam utterly at a loss. I wish 
most sincerely that I could do justice to this splendid military spectacle, 
but I feel it to be quite impossible ; in the first place, because 1 am alto- 
gether unacquainted with military phraseology ; und, in the next place, 
because I never before saw so many soldiers collected together; the 
movements were conducted with a degree of rapidity and precision that 
to me appeared very astonishing! the artillery was in excellent order, 
and the ordnance served in masterly style. Equally at a loss am I for 
language in which to describe the extraordinary attention which we re- 
ceived from his Imperial Majesty. Nothing could be more compli- | 
mentary to the British nation than the attention paid to the officers of 
one of her ships, by the Emperor of Russia, in the presence of all the fo- 
reign ambassadors of his own court, and in the face of the elite of his ar- 
my. His Majesty did not lose sight of us for an instant during the 
review; and whenever, by a sudden movement of troops, we were 
thrown into an unfavourable situation, he instantly despatched an Aj2., 
de-Camp to conduct us to the most advantageous PoaHION | and at last 
Count Orloff himself was sent by the Ea peror to direct our postillions to 
keep close behind his Mejesty wherever he went. We aecordingly fol- 
lowed him to a commanding position, which be took up, in order to ad- 
dress \,¢ troops as they filed past him, on their way to their respective 
quarters in the camp. Fach regiment marched by in solid square, and 
to each he said something kind—such as ‘ How are ye?’ or ‘ Well done, 
my children!’ and they all shouted ‘ Very well, thank you, father ;’ we will | 
live and dic for you ;’ and each gave two cheers. Thus the whole brigade 
retired tu the camp, chaunting a peculiarly wild melody, which, to our) 
unaccustomed ears, had a remarkably singular effect. The Emperor | 
then, turning to Captain Brown, said, ‘Captain, [hope you have been 
pleased. I have nothing more to show you to-day, but you must give me 
12 hours to-morrow; Lask only for 12 hours, and Twill show you my | 
cavalry.’ Now this was not to be resisted, even though a reprimand 
from the Admiralty for delay might be staring one in the face. Then, 
addressing us, his Majesty said, ‘ Gentlemen, I hope you have been} 





pleased.’ 

“ We then returned to our quarters, where we found a second break- 
fast, in the Russian fashion, prepared for us. In the course of the after- 
noon the Empress sent several times a gentleman of her household, to 
inquire if there was anything wanting that could contribute to our com- 
fort; and the Emperor sent to say that we were all expected to dine at 
the table prepared for the Foreign Ambassadors—of course we dined at 
this table. The dinner, as might be expected, was magnificent. The 
French Ambassador, Marshal Mortier, presided at the head of the table, | 
and the Austrian Ambassador at the foot. It would appear invidious to | 
parlicularise any where all seemed anxious to treat us with the greatest 
kindness and civility, but I must not omit to mention the names of Mar 
shal Mortier and of the Baron Dornburg, the Hanoverian Minister, who 
were exceedingly kind and attentive to us. Here also, I must mention 
the civilities which we received from Prince Métchikoff and Count 
Orloff, who both regretted that their constant attendance upon the En. 
peror prevented their showing us that hospitality which they were pleas 
ed to say, they were always anxious to pay to British officers. Count 
Orloff said that he could never forget the kindness and hospitality which 
he had so recently experienced in England: ‘but you must see, added 
he, that it is sufficient here to be Englishmen, to insure respect and at- 
tention without reference to politics or r-nk,’ to the truth of which, [am 
sure, our own experience bears ample testimony. In the evening we re- 
ceived another message from the Empress, desiring our company at tea 
in the Imperial tent at eight o'clock; after which we attended their Ma- 
jesties and the whole Court to an elevated position in the centre of the 
camp, when ata signal given by a rocket, the soldiers all appeared in 
their evening dress in front of their tents, which extended as far as the eye 
could reach. The evening was remarkably serene, and the most pro- 
found silence reigned throughout the host. The Emperor alighted from 
his carriage with his head uncovered, and the Priest stood forward and 
offered up to Gop the evening prayer, which was responde i by the as- 
sembled thousands. Need a Pritish sailor biush to acknowledge, that he 
was affected, even to tears, at such ascene ?7—No! I saw tears glistening 
in the eyes of more than one of my brother-officers, and I gloried to see 
that though they could not join in the language, yet they joined in spirit 
inthe worship of the King of Kings, the one God and Father of us all.—I 
assure you the effect was so grand, so awful! so sublime! that it beggars 
description = e ° . # * ° 

“T regret to say, that by some accident in letting off the signal rocket, 
an explosion took place by which two men were seriously injured, on 
the accident being rep orted, the Emperor went instantly to the spot, sent 
tor the medical men, and personally assisted in the measures taken for 
their reliet! 

“The Emperor returned very mach cuagrined at this unfortunate ac ci 


dent, the Court broke up, and we returnedto our respective quarters 
‘The next morning at an early hour we were again on the ground 

when his Majesty came, attended, as on the day before, and reviewed 

about 12,000 of his cavalry; this spectacle was even more splendid than | 


jand put itinto the pot as tripes. 


| pig there. 


the one we bad seen the day be 
powers to describe. 


The Emperor bimself gave the word of command, 


his element ;—he appeared really to enjoy it. He said, * Captain, I 
cannot mancuvre a ship with you, but this { understand.” Some Cos 
sacks and Circassians were put through their peculiar exercise, which 
Was exceedingly curious. The Circassians, | believe, were the body- 
guard of the young Grand Duke: their appearance was very remarka- 
ble, as they wore chain armour of steel: 
mark when their Lorses were at their utmost speed, was more astonish. 
ing than any thing of the kind I have everseen. But I must bring this to 
anend. Ihave endeavoured to keep my narrative within the shortest li 
mits, yet Lam frightened at its length. His Majesty treated us with the 
same flattering attention as before; and, when the review was over, he 
embraced Captain Brown, and said, ‘ Captain, I am glad to have made 
your acquaintance ;—Gop bless you. When you see your King, assure 


| him of my highest regard, and tell him that I pray for him every night.’ 


Then, riding up to us, he said, ‘Gentlemen, Lam delighted that you have 
been pleased; [shall always be happy to see you: adieu.’ The Empress 
also shook hands very cordially with Captain Brown, and said, ‘ Captain, 
I shall be glad to see you sgain’ We then returned to Kresnoe-Selo, 
where we breakfasted with the Foreign Ministers. The Austrian Am 
bassador gave us a very pretty pressing invitation to dine with him; bat 
the Captain was iv too great a hurry for any more delay. We imme 
diately started for St. Petersburg, where we once more partook of the 
splendid hospitality of our Ambassador, Lord Durham, andthe next morn 
ing returned to the Talavera, got under weigh without loss of time, and 
here we are on our passage home, regretting exceedingly that our visit 
to Russsia has been so short. Every thing on board goes on so much in 
the usual way, that our brief, but brilliant career at the Russian Court 
seems like the remembrance of some fairy tale! Empresses, Princesses, 
Dukes, and Ambassadors pass before our imaginations in brilliant suc- 
cession. But, alas! the hoarse rough voice of the boatswain’s mate. 
calling ‘all hands to reef topsails,’ speedily awakes from these deli- 
cious reveries to sad reality, and the whole appears to have been but a 
dream. 
—_—>— 
PADDY FOOSHANE’S FRICASSEE. 

Paddy Fooshane kept ashebeen house at Barley-mount Cross, in 
which he sold w hiskey—from which his Majesty did not derive any large 
portion of his revenues—ale and provisions. One evening a number of 
friends returning from a funeral—all neighbours too—stopt at his house, 
‘because they were in grief,” to drink a drop. There was Andy Agar, 
a stout rattling fellow, the natural son of a gentleman residing near there: 
Jack Shea, who was afterwards transported for running away with Bid- 
dy Lawlor; Tim Couroane, who, by reason of being on his keeping, 
was privileged to carry a gun; Owen Connor, a march of intellect man, 
who wished to enlighten proctors by making them swallow their pro- 
cesses; and a number of other “ good buys.” The vight began to “ rain 
cats and dogs,” and there was no stirring out, so the cards were called 
for, a roaring fire was made down, andthe whiskey and ale began to 
flow. After due observation and several experiments, a space large 
enough for the big table, and free from the drop down, was discovered 
Here six persons, including Andy, Jack, Tim (with his gun between his 
legs), aad Owen, sat to play fora pig's head, of which the living owner, 


fore, but it is equally beyond my | 


: j every deubt, and all laid siege to the tripes again. 
and manceuvred the troops in a style that showed bim to be perfectly in | : H 


need 
But after some time, 
Andy was observed gazing with the most astonished curiosity into the 
plate before him. His eyes were riveted on something; at last he 


Tim's tone of authority, and the character he had for learning, sile 


| touched it with his knife, and exclaimed, “ Kirhappa, dar dhia!''--[ A but- 


their dexterity at shooting at a! 


in the parlour below, testified, by frequent grunts, his displeasure at this | 


unceremonious disposal of his property. One boy held several splinters 
to lightthem, and another was charged with the sole business of making 
more, and drying them in little bundles at the fire ° ~ x 
* * Jack Shee swore they must have something to eat; damn him 
but he was starved with drink, and he must get some rashers some where 
or other. Every one declared the same; and Paddy was ordered to 
cook some griskins forthwith. Paddy was completely non-plussed ;— 
all ths provisions were gone, and yet his guests were not to be trifled with 
He made a hundred excuses—“ "Twas late—'twas dry now—and there 
was nothing in the house—sure they ate and drank enough But all in 
vain—the ould sinner was threatened with instant death if he delayed 
So Paddy called a council of warin the parlour, consisting of bis wife 
and himself, 

“ Agrah, Jillen, what will we do with these? Is there any meat in the 
tub? Where is the tongue? If it was your's, Jillen, we'd give them 
enough of it. 

‘Sure the proctors got the tongue ere yesterday, and you know 
therean’ta bit iainetab, Oh the murtherin villains! That it may poi- 
son ‘em!” 

“Amen! Jillen; but don’t curse them. After all, where's the meat? 
I'm sure that Andy will kill me if we don’t mmke it out any how; and he 
hasn't a penny to pay forit. You could drive the mail coach, Jillen, 
through his breeches pocket without jolting over a ha’penny. Coming, 
coming: d'ye hear them?” ‘ 

“Oh, they'll murther us. Sure if we had any of the tripe I sent yes. 
terday to the gauger.” 

“Eh! What's that you say? I declare to God, here’s Andy getting 
up. We must do something. Thonom an dhiaoul, [have it. Where's 
the block and the hatchet? Go up and tell ‘em you're putting down the 
pot.” 

Jillen pacified the uproar in the kitchen by loud promises, and return- 
edto Paddy. The use of the leather breeches passed her compreben 
sion; but Paddy actually took up the leather breeches, tore away the 
lining with great care, chopped the leather with the hatchet on the block 
" Jillen remonstrated in vain.— 
“ Hould your tongue you foolish woman. They're all as blind as the 
They'll never find it out. Bad luck to ’em too, my leather 
breeches! that I gave a pound note and a hog forin Cork. See how 
nothing else would satisfy em!" The meat at length was ready. Pad- 
dy drowred it in butter, threw out the potatoes on the table, and served 
it up smoking hot with the greatest gravity. 

* By ——,” says Jack Shea, “ that's fine stuff 
a trench after that 

If the tripes had been of ordinary texture, drunk as was the party, they 
would soon have disappeared. After gnawing at them for some time, 
“Well,” says Owen Connor, “that I mightn't!—but these are the qua- 
rest tripes Lever eat. It must be she was very ould.” 

“By ———.,” says Andy, taking a piece from his mouth to which he 
had been paying his addresses for the last half hour, “I'd as soon be 
eating leather. She was a bull, man! Lean't find the soft end at all 
oo a,” 

“ And that’s true for you, Andy,” said the man of the gun; ‘ and ’tis 
the greatest shame they hadu’t « bull bait to make him tinder. Paddy, 
was it from Jack Clifford's Bull you got em? They'd do for wadding, 
the’re so tough.’’ 

“Til tell you, Tim, where I got them—'twas out of Lord Shannon's 
great cow at Cork, the great fat cow that the Lord Mayor bought for the 
Lord Lieutenant—Asda churp nau hagusheb,’’"—[ May it never come out 
of his body.] 

Amen, I pray God! Paddy. Out of Lord Shandon's cow? near 
the steeple I suppose; the great cow that could'nt walk with tallow. 
By these are fine tripes. They'll make a man very strong. Andy 
give me two or three libbhers more of ’em.”’ 

“Well, see that! out of Lord Shandon’s cow; I wonder what they 
gave her Paddy. That [ might'nt!—but these would eat a pit of pota- 
toes. And how they're good for the teeth Paddy, what's the reason 
they send all the good meat from Cork to the Blacks?” 

Sut before Paddy could answer this question, Andy, who bad been 
endeavouring to help Tim, uttered aloud, “ Thonom an dhiaoul! what's 
this? Isn’t this flannel’ The fact was, he had found a piece of the 
lining, which Paddy, in his hurry had not removed; and all was confa- 
Every eye was turned to Paddy; but with wonderful quickness 
he said, “Tis the book tripe, agragal, don't you see?” and actuc"’y per 
suaded them to it. 

Will, any how,” says Tim, “it had the taste of wool.” 

- May this choak me, ‘savs Jack Shea, if I did'nt think that "twas a 
piece of leathe- breeches w hen I saw Andy chawing it.” 

This was a shot between wind and water to Pa jdy His self-; 
sion was nearly all lost, and he could do no more than turn it off by a 
faint laugh But it jarred most unpleasantly on Andy's nerves - 


Hlow a man would dig 





sion 


sees 


But Tim Cobiil made a most seasonable diversion. Andy, when 
you die, you'll be the death of one fool, any how What do you know 
that was't ever in Cork itself about tripe I never ate such mate in my 
ife; and twould be good for every poor man in the county of Kerry if 
he ba tub of it 





ton by 

* What's that you say?" burst from all; and every one rose in the 
best manner he could, to learn the meaning of the button, 

“Oh, the villain of the world!” roared Andy, “I'm poisoned ! 
Where's the pike? For God's sake Jack, ran for the priest, or I'ma 
dead man with the breeches. Where is he? D—n yeer bloods won't 
you catch him, and | pisoned?" 

The fact was, Andy had met one of the knee-buttons sewed intoa 
piece of the tripe, and it was impossible for him to fail discovering the 
cheat. The rage, however, was not confined to Andy. As soon as it was 
understood what had been done, there was an universal rush for Paddy 
and Jillen, but Paddy was much too cunning to be caught, after the nar- 
row escape he had of it before. The moment after the discovery of the 
lining, that he could do so without suspicion, he stole from the table, teft 
the house and hid himself. Jillen did the same; and nothing remained 
for the eaters to veut their rage, but breaking every thing in the cabin; 
which was done in the utmost tury Andy, howey er, continued watch- 
ing for Paddy with a gun, a whole month after. He might be seen prowl- 
ing along the ditches near the sheebeen house, waiting for a shot at him. 
Not that he would have scrupled to enter it, were he likely to find Pad- 
dy there—but the latter was completely on the suchraun, and never 
visited his cabin except by stealth. It wasin one of those visits that 
Andy hoped to catch bim.—Tau's Edinburgh Magazine, 








Suntntary, 


For the honour of the House of Branswick, we rejoice to find that ar- 
rangements have been made for the payment of the Duke of York's 
debts. 

Claremont.—There has been a great stir at Claremont lately. New 
arrangements have been made with all the persons who were left there 
by Leopold, and it has been announced, that the Duchess of Kent and 
the Princess Victoria intend to reside there n great deal. The rooms 
belonging to the Princess Charlotte, and which had been closed from the 
day of her death, were re-opened last week, and put in order for the re- 
ception of the Duchess and our future Queen. This was done in eonse- 
quence of a letter trom King Leopold, in which he annoanced bis mar- 
riage with the and recommended to his 
Royal sister to use the rooms which had belonged chiefly to his former 
wite. 


Princess Louise, as certain 


It is confidently asserted that the Earl of Munster will be raised toa 
Dukedom. 

We learn that there is no further cause for delaying the return of Lord 
Dudley to his mansion in Park lane. His Lordship's bodily health has, 
however, experienced a shock, from which it is not likely to recover; 
and he now labours under a general debility of system of a serious 
nature. 

A daughter of Lady Caroline Dundas, niece to the late Duke of Sf. 
Alban's, about to her hand to the late General 
Murray. 


is give son ol the 

The Princess Louise is said to be unhappy at the marriage between 
herand King Leopold, not from any indifference to her husband, but 
from the disappointment which it occasions in a quarter where she had 
bestowed her smiles. Itis not supposed, however, that this feeling will 
exist after the marriage the strong mind. 
The report of her having stipulated, as a condition of the marriage, that 
King Leopold should become a Roman Catholic, is utterly unfounded, 
from the nature of the education which the 
Princess has received, that should turn Protestant. 


as Princess is a woman of 


It is much more probable 


the she 


Mr. Monk Mason's losses at the King's Theatre are said, by those who 
are likely to be well acquainted with the matter, to be upwards of 
£14,000.—Mr. Morris, the proprietor of the Haymarket Theatre com- 
putes his losses already, for the portion of the season that has elapsed, at 
£1,400.—Mr. Arnold's losses at the Olympic, op to Saturday last, were 
£130 per week.—All the Minor Theatres, with the exception of perhaps 
two, have also had loses.—Laporte, with bis French plays, has netted 


}about £1,800, but even this is going off; on Thursday the receipts 


could hardly have been £100. By Paganini Laporte bas gained nothing, 
as the Signor took muca more than the lion's share 

The instant the beautiful Mrs. Smith occurred, ex- 
presses were sent off to Lord Forestcr, the Earl of Chesterfield, and the 
Duke of Rutland, The Hon. Robert Smith is still remaining, in a@ state 
of the most distressing affliction, at Lord Forester's seat, near Warwick. 


decease of the 


The following were the four individuals proposed to the King, for the 
honour of the Peerage Francis Burdett, Lord Tavistock, Mr. 
Coke, and Mr. George Byng. 


- Sir 


Sir Thomas Hislop, who was once captured by an American frigate, is 
foster-brother to the Duke of Camberland; his mother was recommend- 
ed by the late Sir Walter Parqular to Queen Charlotte as a wet-nurse, 

We can announce, in the most positive manner that new arrange- 
ments are in progress forthe Ministry. Earl Grey is anxious to retire, 
and Lord Brougham is regarded as his probable successor. To this, 
His Lordship would not be the first 
Lord Chancellor who has been Premier, but the times are different, and 
the union of the two offices would be far from popular. Personally, 
Lord Brougham is rather a favourite with the King, and the beads of the 
Tory party would not even object to his appointment as Premier. In 
the other branches of the Ministry, changes are certain.—- Court Journal, 

lug ll 

Duke of Reichstadt.—A solemn service has been performed at the 
church of St. Mery, at Paris, on the occasion of the death of the Duke 
de Reichstadt, which was attended by about sixty persons, including the 
Duke de Bassano and General Bertrand, the latter wearing the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honour. ‘The greatest order prevailed. Al- 
though the ceremony took place several days ago, it was not generally 
known till Tuesday last. 

Court Costume.—About the middle of last month the Russian autocrat 
fixed the uniform to be worn at Court, and on all gala occasions, by the 
nobility of his Empire. It consists of a cont of dark green cloth, with 
red collar and facings, with gilt buttons bearing the arms of the province, 
to whicheach nobleman belongs, surmounted by an Imperial crown. 


however, there are great obstacles 


Married on Thureday last, at St. George's Hanover-square, Viscount 
Howick, to Maria, youngest daughter of Sir John Copley, Bart. After 
the ceremony, the Bride and Bridegroom left town for Cashioberry Park, 
the seat of the Bari of Eesex.—Aug. 11. 

TOWNSEND, THE POLICE-OFFICER. 

Although we are not quite prepared to say that the death of Town- 
send, like that of Garrick, bas “eclipsed the gaiety of all nations,” 
yet, certainly, it has materially darkened the gaiety of thie, Mr. 
Townsend has for the last century, the principal feature of 
England's festivities. he galas of the court, the entertainments of 
the chief noblesse, the halls of the great and the wealthy, though 
thronged by myriads of rank and fashion, were generally honoured with 
the presence of this singular character—indeed, they weve looked upon 
as incomplete in bis absence. Thisisto be accounted for by the coun- 
tenance which early in life Mr. Townsend received from the Royal 
family especially from the two last of our Kings. Townsend was as fa- 
miliar with Geo. IL and Geo. 1V. as if he had been a relative—that is, 
whenever they chose to be familiar atall. The King’s intention of visit- 
ing any places of public amusement, was generally communicated by @ 
wink of Townsend's eye, and « touch of Townsend's nose, at least 
three days before Mr. Mash, or any of the “ Jacks in office,” came offi- 
announce it; and his mere hint to many a nobleman ol” We're 

dine with you nest week,” has set the chimnies of Grosvenor, 
Portman Cavendish, and other aristocratic squares 
in full emoke until the day of festivity arrived. His late Majesty seldom 
moved without Towns nd for his bo ly guard; and he was so pleased 
mour, oud bis knowledge of baman life, that be tova- 
to that of the titled who surrounded 


been 


cially to 
ot 
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St. James's, Berkley 


with his blant t 


riably preferre d his conversation 


him He many years back used to retail, as a standing joke, a personal 
remark of Townsend's on old Birnie, « e coaree manners were the 
subject of « nversation: Aye gaid Jack to the K ng, you pat bim 
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on the peace establishment; bat I'll bed if he was on the card list.”” | 
Townsend's association had grown to such a pitch, that any inquiries 
after a member of the Royal Family were always answered by him m 
the plure! number and invariably in the conjunctive mood. “ Hlow’s 
the King Townsend?” Why, thank God Almighty, we're pretty 
well” “ How’sthe Duke of Sussex?" “ Why, he's ont of our books 
at present, and I don't care a d—n how he is. Bat the most singular 
instance of familiarity with that most aristocratic King of Kings, George 
1V. that ever occurred, was in the cause of Townsend accompanying 
his Majesty, in the year 1821, to the Opera House, where the King went 
in private It was during the excitement about Caroline of Brunswick 
On the evening in question, the Queen was in the Theatre, and as Town- 
send bad gone np stairs first of all, to marshal the Royal way, he came 
down ina moment after, half a dozen steps at a time, and giving to his 
Majesty a wink, vot to be understood, exclaimed, “ It won't do, Ma’am, 
here !” 








Kmperial Parlianent, 


PORTUGAL. 
House of Lords, Aug. 15. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON could not beip remarking that the si 
tuation of Portugal was a subject which demanded their Lordships’ most 
serious consideration. He assured their Lordships he did not wish in so | 
thin a house, at such a period of the session, and at such an hour of the 
day, to enter into the discussion of any subject which might create a 
lengthened or angry debate, but he confessed he entertained a strong opi- 
nion on the subject. He, however, was w illing to admit, that his Majes- 
ty'’s Ministers might have believed that they were best discharging their 
duty, by furnishing aid to the contest which was now going on in Portu 
gal. They had said that it was their duty to prevent a collision in any 
partof Europe, and particularly in a country so nearly connected with 
this as Spain and Portugal. He was willing to believe that they had 
been misled on this subject, and that they hadthought that the best mode 
to preserve peace generally, was to recognize that collision which had 
now already been witnessed But he would ask the Government to con- | 
template what had already passed, and they would not fail to see, that | 
notwithstanding the Prince who had recently gone to Portugal, went | 
under most advantagevus circumstances, yet, (hough a month bad elapsed | 
he had yet made no progress, further than the town in which he landed 
—they would also see that not a single man, or a single town, had sub- 
mitted to that Prince, and that his rule at present extended vo further 
than the ground on which his troops had placed him. Observing all this, 
he could not but think that in order to put an end to the evils of this re- 
volutionery warfare, and to prevent any collision between the adverse 
opponents, it would be right to put an end to this contest. It was ob- | 
vious from the state of things which existed in that country, that the in 
vader could not succeed, except by military means, and though he pos- 
sessed a band of brave and honourable men, as good soldiers as any in 
the world, yet a great proportion was formed of military adventurers. 
He begged to ask were such persons then to overturn and take posses 
siou ae country, contrary to the wishes of that country’s population ? 
If the invader should succeed, which he (the Duke of Wellington) did 
not mean to say he would not, though it was improbable,—if he shontd 
succeed, however, he considered there would be nothing for Portugal 
but a continuance of a revolutionary warfare, which would spread over 
that country into Spain, and would lead to a recurrence of all those dis- 
tressing circumstances and evils, from which both those nations had been 
delivered by this country. In another deliverance, then, this country 
could not fail to be implicated, and he could not regard the existing state 
of things in Portugal, and the prospects resulting to this country from 
this state of things, with the probable necessity to interfere in such a 
warfare, without depreeating the affairs there in every point of view, 


and entreating his Majesty's Government to put an end to the contest as | 
soon as possible. He did this with a view to the financial resources of | 
this country, which were not ina state to enter upon such an exertion, | 
He probably felt more on this occasion than any other individual, and } 


he hoped, therefore, to be pardoned for thus dilating upon this topic 
[flear, hear.] He could not avoid also adverting to the particular po- 
sition in which the British fleet stood in that} part of the world; and he 
did so, because he felt sensibly it wasa subject of the greatest anxiety 
{o those who wished well to the honour of their country, and who could 
not but feel that they were placed in a situation almost of neutrality 
The reason assigned for sending the fleet to the coest of Portugal was to 


Che Atvion. 


that the claim of Don Miguel would be acknowledged, provided an am- 
nesty was granted. No amoesty was granted; on the contrary, the pri- 


sons were crowded with persons suffering under the most cruel tyranny, | 


to which the history of any country never afforded any equal, and no re- 
cognition took place. These things had gone on until the legitimate heir 
to the Portuguese crown was acknowledged by this country. 

That personage, having been received here as Queen, when other mi- 
nisters were in office,—having been treated as such by the late Sovereign 
and his advisers, had attempted to enforce ber claims to the Crown by 
means of an expedition. He did not think with the noble duke that Eng- 
land had acted an inconsistent or impolitic part in withholding opposition 
to that expedition ‘To all his feelings it would have felt repugnant, nor 
could he have reconciled it to his sense of justice, had we prevented the 
legitimate Soverign, whose right we had formerly acknowledged, from 
using endeavours to effect the establishment of that right. He did not 
think that such an interference would have been sanctioned by the prin- 


ciples of humanity or justice. The expedition had taken place, and a | 
civil war now existed in Portugal,—a state of affairs which be (Earl | 


Grey) regretted vot less than the noble duke, and which it was probable 
might be of protracted duration. The noble duke had pronounced Don 
Pedro's success to be impossible. It was true that he bad not yet ad- 
vanced beyond the town where he had disembarked his troops, and bis 
military means did not seem to be sufficiently ample for his purposes, 
provided the people of the country were greatly against him, and the 
King de facto had an army to maintain a counter authority. But the no- 
ble duke had asserted that no right had existed to justify the expedition. 
If the state of Portugal were such as it had been represented to be, cer- 
tainly there could be no question as to how the v ictory would go. This, 


however, appeared to him to be exceedingly doubtful, and knowing what 
he knew, of the system of terror that had been practised in Portugal, he | 


was surprised that there had not been a greater demonstration of feeling 
in favour of Don Pedro than had been exhibited. Matters being in the 
situation he had described, Goverement had thought proper to observe 
that neutrality, which, according to the Noble Duke, had not been 
adopted. He (Earl Grey) denied that the neutrality had been violated. 
With respect to our fleet, its presence had been called for by the repre- 
sentations of merchants, who, in anticipation of a collision of parties, did 
not feel themselves or their property secure. When the contest ap- 
proached, representations were made by the de facto Government of Por- 
tugal against the ships remaining, in the event of hostilities taking place. 


The ships consequently did not return into the Tagus, but it was deemed | 


necessary to increase the foree, in order, by its display, to prevent any 
violence from being offered to British subjects. This was what they bad 
done, und they had also taken these steps with a view to enforce the ob- 
servance of neutrality by other Powers. They were bound to be neutral 
in the struggle, whatever were their feelings with respect to it, but they 
were not bound to remain so longer than other States; and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that in case Spain advanced an army to support 
Don Miguel, he should consider our obligation to neutrality from that 
moment atanend. ‘This was the system, and these were the principles, 
on which Ministers had acted. ‘lhe Noble Duke had done no more 
than justice, in the sentiments he had expressed concerning the admiral 
employed on the coast of Portugal. It was impossible for any officer to 
perform his daties with greater zeal or propriety. But placed on the sta- 
tion ina position of neutrality, he had aright to be there for the addi- 
tional purpose of preventing the violation of that neutrality by other 
powers. Nothing had been done by the British fleet that could be con- 
strued into a violation of that neutrality. The Noble Duke objected to 
the employment of a brigadier General in Portugal. He (Earl Grey) did 
not well understand the nature of the technical objection. 


The Duke of WELLINGTON.—The objection is to his being a | 


brigadier General in Portagal only. 

Earl GREY—AIll he understood of the point was, that Lord William Russell 
had the rank of Brigadier General, in which capacity it was possible he might 
act, incase the neutrality were broken. He was not in Portugal, however, in a 
military capacity,—he was there on the best terms with an officer of the Spanish 

rovernment, and he had discharged his duty in the mode to be anticipated from 
an officer of his name and character. But the Noble Duke alleged that he was 
invested with the power of peace and war. In his opinion, he was invested with 
nosuch power; he had the authority which had heretofore been possessed by the 
Noble Duke himself, of doing certain things in case certain events should come 
to pass. That authority he was prepared to defend as legitimate ; and he should 
be glad to know in what particular its exercise was inconsistent with the prinei- 
ples of national law, or the interests of Britain. —It had been said that Admiral 
Sartorius, and many of his officers, had hoisted British colours, and the Noble 


Duke had asked what was to be done, in case British subjects under the national 


flag were captured by Don Mignel ?) Was not, he demanded, Admral Parker to 


give protection to the subjects of this country, and to prevent other na-} interfere? He would answer, that if those hoisting British colours did so without ’ . 
- authority,—not only was Admiral Parker not to interfere, bet he bad, in fact, no | ed up to the day of election, would bave a right to vote. But by the 


tions from interfering in the warlare. Now, on all former occasions in 
which this country had been engaged in a similar position as it now 


stood with respect to Portugal, it had been usual to take measures to | 
enable his Majesty's subjects to quit a country thet was likely to become | 
the seat of war, and if they chose to remain in that country, to inform | 


them that they must do so under the liability of ineurring all those risks 
to which a state of war would expose them. [Hear.] This did not 
appear the course which had been pursued in the present instance: but 
in this case the fleet had been left to give protection to His Majesty's 
subjects, with an admiral at its head, in whom he thought most certainly 
that the Goverument might place the most unbounded confidence. No 
man could have conducted himself with more propriety in the difficult 
situation in which he was placed than bad that gallant officer. [Hear.] 
But he must remind the House, that, under the various treaties, it was 
a that if the rights of an Englishman were infringed upon, he had 
iis remedy in applying for redress to the juris conservator; and yet, 
under the system now pursued, there was a fleet to give protection, when 
no such protection could be given without an act of hostility. (Hear. ] 
He had also heard the other day, that Lisbon was at this moment in a 
state of blockade, and it was kept ap by the fleets of the invader bearing 
the British flag, and by the British feet. Why, he had also heard that 
the flag of the invader, with the British flag hoisted, had pursued and 
captured a Portuguese vessel ; and was this, he begged to inquire, a situa- 
tion in which a British fleet ought to be placed? [Hear.] It also ap- 
peared that there was at present a brigadier general in (as we undersiood 
the Noble Duke) the British service. Now when it was remembered 
that a brigadier-general was an officer appointed to command a division 
of an army called a brigade, he could not but inquire what right had this 
country to employ such an officer in Portugal?) Asa military man he 
could not, then, be there employed without the consent of and a commis- 
sion from that country. ‘This, then, must be an officer instructed with a 
discretion as to peace or war, and what he (the Duke of Wellington) 
must contend for was, that there never was an instance that such a dis- 
cretionary power was entrusted to any officer. He might be ordered to 
do a particular duty in case a particular event occurred, which event 
would be particularly described, but it was never known that a discre- 
tionary power wus left to him as to peace or war. The officer in ques 
tion was one worthy the confidence of the Government, and he (the 
Duke of Wellington) was sure that gallant individual! would not un- 
necesserily incur a war, but he at the same time must protest against 
such a power being given to any officer 
Earl GREY could not suffer the observations whic h had fallen from 
the Noble Duke, with regard to Portugal, to pass unnoticed. No man 
could for a moment doubt that it was the interest of this country to 
maintain peace ia Portugal, and no man was more anxious than himself 
that the contest at present existing in Portugal should be brought ton 
sendy tnd suitor termination but he mut cll yon thew Lar 
things which ~ . ae pray oe = va “- participation in that state of 
coming into office = : t ~ ‘etee ‘ain una 
had > di uhasasteriaed | ayo - ' irone of that nation a prince who 
could refer to the spe a : tt ( sg aoe - as an usurper, and he 
sible, far worse w . enel : " tl ps he roxy ere gearigs oa 
Bese.) The arene ny a ed to that prince than that he was an usurper. 
os + Sat mer poh nn ronment — not invited that prince to the 
with a British army in the Port a . - S Soy bad been gy ee thet 
as an usurper, had been allow 4 to rhe poe, i hema ~ gun designated 
which he had since maintaine ' bh ee the sovereignty + 
have been both justice and ‘ol “9 } + bahay ms Gme wees 5 Woue 
terfered. (Hear, hear.) This c - oan —erentensts Sonar ce 
minister was withdrawn from Po ‘a » ry ngs continued. The British 
ledged. His niece was ackn aie nd. = on, a Agee peter 
designated, as she before had heen oa ete o to the present moment 
Government of this courtry The “ a fost Faithful Majesty, by the 
. : present Government then came into 
Office with a negotiation pending, with a condition annexed to it. (which 
was alluded to in the King’s speech from the throne in nerves ly ae} 


right to do so. At one particular period, undoubtedly, Admiral Sartoriue had 
hoisted English colours a 
ker promptly intimated that this could not be permitted. This was the state of 
the case, if the English tlag had been hoisted by the officers of Don Pedro, it was 
contrary to the authority of our officers acting on the station. 

lhe Duke of WELLINGTON rose to reply.—With respect to Portugal, he 
had wished to explain his sentiments, without exciting any irritation on the part of 
the Noble Earl, whose reply, having reflected on the Government to which he had 
the honour of belonging, would renaer it necessary for him to tresspass a little lon- 
ger on the attention of the House. The Noble Earl had charged that Govern- 
ment with being the cause of the usurpation, and said that they ought to have 
prevented it, Now he would beg to remind their Lordships, that this Don Mi- 
guel had been brought to Portugal by the administration presided over by the No- 
ble Viscount opposite (Goderich), True it was that he (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) was in office when that Prince landed in Portugal, and usurped the sovereign- 
ty of the kingdom, over which he had been appointed to rule as Regent. He de- 
nied, however, that our army was there, and would assert that it had been posi- 
tively withdrawn. Before the withdrawal of the troops, the Prince, he admitted, 
had dissolved the Chambers, and had indicated an intention not to carry on the 
constitution of the country, but he had given no indication of his design to usurp 
the Crown, The usurpation had received the sanction of the Cortes,—our troops 
were removed before it occurred, and our Minister at the Court of Lisbon was 
withdrawn, The Noble Lord stated that the administration of which he was a 
member, were willing to recognise Don Miguel, provided he granted an amnesty 
The Noble Lord forgot that the first thing they did, was te endeavour to effect a 
reconciliation between the two branches of the House of Braganza. They refer- 
red the case to Brazil, and the Emperor was ready to countenance a war, if we 
earned iton for him: but as to either war or conciliation, he was unwilling and 
They felt it to be their duty to re- 
piace Portugal in the society of nations, and with this view they called on Don 


unable to prosecute it by his own resources, 
o do something that might reconcile Portugal to him. They required him 
great act of grace withrespect to persons who had formerly opposed him, 
Had he acceded to their wishes, they certainly would have acknowledged him ; but 
he begged tosay, thatno compact hud been made with him, and the very princi- 
ple of the required amnesty was, thatit should be unaccompanied by any condi- 
ion, lest they should be bound to interfere with the Portuguese Governny nt, to 
enforce the amnesty, which they would have been obliged to do. [Hear, he ar.] 
They expected that the amnesty would have been given, and he had no hesitation 
m saying that, while they admitted the right of the other bran h of the House of 
Braganza, they were exceedingly anxious to be able to recognize the King 
| 








te 


fact A similarright had been recognized in France, and it was their wish in the | 


cause of the Prince who ruled in Portugal, to enable him to carry on his Govern- 
ment with advantage to himself, his country, and to Europe. This they wer 
anxious to accompli-h, and this, had he remamed much longer in office, he would 
have done, to remove the inconvenience arising from the present state ot Portugal. 
The Emperor of Brazil was not a prince who could carry ona war in favour of 
his daughter's claims, nor could she he put in possession of them except by revo- 
ithonary means—namely, by employing bands of adventurers collected in various 
tarters, and paid by they knew not whom. With regard to the neutrality ob- 
served by his Majesty’s Government, the Noble Earl had not answered what he 
ed on that point. He had not said that the British Admirn! wished to in- 
re in favour of Sartorius, His statement was, that in the blockade of the 
Tagus, the ships of Sartorius had sailed under British colours, All umputati 
was removed from Admiral Parker, and he was quite satisfied with that officer's 
t f the blockade of the 


uct, but he had been informed on genx lauthority, that u 
Tagus, Admiral Sartorius! ud employed British colours inthe capture of vessels, 
Hear.) Another point in which the Noble Earl had misunderstood him, was 
respecting the transports and steamboats attached tothe army of Don Pedr 








hese were Eng ish, and he would ask, in case of a sh p of Don Miguel's took 
any of them navigating under British col urs, whether it would not be considered 
the duty of our admural to mterpose for their protection, Was is materia 
tothe belligerents, and ¢ such a thing be done in France, America, or any of 
the more powe rful ‘nations ? [He ar.) He had witnessed circumstances of the 
kind before now; he had witness« a War against Spain, and such things wou 

not have been tolerated as were now done eve rv dav before Lisbon. Whes once 
nterterence was made, a state of b kade wasatanend. As tothe appointinent 

f Lord William Russ« it was te an unusual arrangement to conter military 
rank in a particular « niry wi t th onsent of the Prince. The only in- 
stance he knew { was inthe case of Greece, ar t re the appomtment had 
been made with the consent of tt C,overnment, 

Earl GREY, though unwilling to prolong the debate, becged to add afew 
Servations in conseqser { what had fallen fror he Noble Duke He a 
think he ha splay NY irritation in expls i ments, nor did he mean 

say that the N Duke had hee " , rpation. What he had 
advanced was, that the state af t owing to the present 

' ty nistrat ’ T ev had enters . oat ' at @ very ficult 
| point, when they were not in a situation in wh y rig y they ; 





ven in presence of the English fleet; but Admiral Par- 


interfere, as they might have done when Don Miguel usurped the Government. 
The engagements of that period gave the country a perfect right then to ipter- 
ere. Doubtless he was mistaken m saying that the British army was in Portugal 
| when the usurpation occurred, but he beleved it was there when the conduct of 
| Don Miguel was such as to prevent our minister from paying to him a sum of mo- 
| Rey raise d by loan on his account in England. When a step of this description 
was taken, it was clear that Don Miguel’s conduct was held to be opposed to this 
| country. Nothing had been mentioned inconsistent with the neutrality of the 
fleet off the Tagus. Admiral Parker had refused to tolerate the hoisting of the 
British flag by Admiral! Sartorius; and with respect to the rest of the vessels in 
| the expedition, he could only say that the employment of our colours by them 
was positively denied. As to the doctrine of the right of these ships to our pro- 
tection, if he knew anything of the law on the subject, it was thus,—that British 
ships, or sailors, or soldiers, engaging in the service of a foreign Prince, lost all 
claim to British protection ; therefore, if any part of the expedition under Don 
Pedro were captured by Don Miguel, the persons belonging to it had no mght to 
expect protection from us. 


REFORM ACT—PAYMENT OF RATES. 
House of Commons, Aug. 9th. 
Colonel EVANS moved for returns, showing the number of persons 
Who had paid the rates in certain parishes up to the 20th of July last. 

Mr HUME expressed his regret that the Noble Lord (Althorp) had 
| given up bis intention of extending the time of payment of the rates from 
the 20th of July to the 20th of Aug. as be knew that many voters in seve- 
ral districts were taken by surprise, and had not paid the rates up to the 
20th of July. 

Lord ALTHORP said he had no alternative, after the opposition 
offered to the Bill, but to withdraw it, as he could not hope to carry it by 
the 20th of Aug. 
| Mr. HUME.—Then why not exten the time to the 20th of September? 
Lord ALTHORP said, the effect of that would have been to prevent 
| the meeting of the new Parliament in the present year. He was aware: 

that an Hon. and Gallant Friend of bis bad a notice of a motion for an 
| address to the Crown, tore-assemble the present Parliament in this year ; 
| but to that motion he was not prepared to accede. 
| Lord ALTHORP bad not heard of many cases of that kind. He bad 
| heard it ramoured that many electors objected to the payment of a shilling 
for the registering ; but if there were any such, he could only say that they esti- 
| mated the elective franchise very lightly. 

Mr. ROBINSON said, that unless all were entitled to vote, to whom 

the new Bill gave the elective franchise, the next Parliament could 
‘hardly be called a reformed Parliament. 
Lord ALTHORP said, that very full notice had been given as to the 
| day fixed for the paymeut of the rates, for the clause fixing the dates had 
not been altered trom the meeting of Parliament to the passing of the 
Bill. He repeated that he should have no objection to altering the date 
‘to the 20th of August, but the difficulty to which he had before alluded 
| prevented the passing of the Bill for which he had intended to move be- 
fure that date. 

Mr. D. W. HARVEY said, that since the Nobie Lord had announced 
| the intention of Government not to re-assemble the present Parliament, 
| they were bound to make the neat Parliament as perfect as possible, and 
granting that the electors bad shown that supineness which had been re- 
| ferred to, it was the duty of Parliament to remedy as far as it could the 
effects of that supineness. 

Mr. C. W. WYNN suggested, that it would be better not to have the 
meeting of the new Parliament till February or March, as the Noble 
| Lord was opposed to the re-assembling of the present Parliament. 

Lord ALTHORP did not wish to be understood as having given any 
pledge that the present Parliament should not re-assemble. All he had 
| said was, that he was averse to the re-assembling of this Parliament, and 
pe he did not think that that would be advisable, unless some 
| strong case of necessity for it should arise; but he had given no pledge 
that it should not re-assemble, for it would not become any person in 
his situation to give such a pledge. 
| Sir J. C. HOBHOUSE said, that some of his constituents having felt 
| a doubt as to the operation of the clause which fixed the payment of 
rates for the 20th of July, had applied to him on the subject. He came 
down to the House, and meationed the circumstance to an Hon. Mem- 
ber, an eminent lawyer, who told him that the non-payment of the rates 
| at the 20th of July would not disfranchise the electors of Westminster. 
He (Sir J. Hobhouse) communicated this to his constituents, many of 
whom had acted upon it, but from some statements which had since been 
made, they were in doubt as to the effect of the non-payment by the 20th 
| of July. 
| Lord ALTHORP said, that the votes for Westminster being a scot and 
| lot right, the electors under the old law, who had paid all rates demand- 





new Bill, the day of registration being equivalent to the day of election, 
all those wiio should have paid all rates demanded up to that day (of re- 
gistration), would be enliiicd to vote. 

RESTRICTIVE CLAUSES IN THE REFORM BILL. 

After some other business bad been transaeted— 

Colonel EVANS rose, pursuant to notice, to move “ that an adara*s 
be presented to His Majesty, praying that he will be graciously pleased 
to prorogue the present, and convene another short session of Parliament 
to take into consideration the unexpected disfranchisement produced by 
certain restrictive clauses of the act for amending the representation of 
the people in Parliament.” ‘The gallant officer expressed his belief that 
| the two restrictive clauses of the reform bill would have the effect of 

disfranchising a great number of persons. By those clauses, individuals 
in scot and lot boroughs would be prevented from giving their suffrages, 
unless they had paid all arrears upto the 20th of July last. With re- 
spect to those boroughs in which assessed taxes and poor rates were to 
be paid up to that time, to enable £10. householders to vote, the re- 
| strictive clause would have the effect of encouraging bribery. Indeed, 
) he had been informed, on good authority, that £1,100 had been expend- 
| ed in one borough, and £900. in another, to meet the arrear of assessed 
| taxes and poor rates. This was as direct bribery and corruption as could 
be. He had received a statement, which he believed to be accurate, 
which proved that a vast number of persons, in various boroughs, would 
, be disfranchised by the operation of this clause. In Manchester, only 
755 persons had registered ; in Blackburn, 78; in Ashton, 75; in Bolton, 
4; in Bury, 42; in Oldham, 40; in Salford, 40; in Warrington, 38; 
| and in Rochdale, 40. If an effective alteration were not made to pre- 
vent such extensiye disfranchisement, they would certainly have a Tory 
Parliament hereafter, instead of a reformed one. In his opinion, the 
feeling produced by the operation of these clauses would be so violent, 
that the attempt which had heen made the other day would be again 
resorted to, namely—refusal to pay all taxes, and arun for gold. The 
callant officer concluded by moving an address. 
Mr. HUME seconded the motion, and expressed a hope that the No- 
| ble Lord would cause inquiry to be made, in order to ascertain how far 
the statement made by the gallant officer was correct. He had heard 
the same thing from others. If three-fourths or four-fifths of those who 
ought to have aright to vote were disfranchised by those clauses, they 
| ought to be amended 

Lord ALTHORP said, that as to the scot and lot boroughs, he had 
already answered that point. With respect to the second point, they 
could have no certainty on the subjeet until after the 31st of August. It 
was impossible till then, to ascertain the probable extent of disfranchise- 
ment. He and his colleagues had felt that the machinery of the regis- 
tration was likely to be in some degree defective; but he thought that 
disfranchisement could not be produced to the extent which had been 
stated. If persons owed an arrear of poor rates for three or six months, 
it was in the nature and course of things, that they should be called onto 
pay them. 

After a few words from Sir C. FORBES, the motion was negatived 
without a division 


BLUNDERS IN THE REFORM BILL. 
House of Commons, Aug. 15. 
Mr. HUNT said he had another petition to present, signed by the Chairman of 
meeting of inhabitants of Manchester. The petitioners complained of the cum- 
brous and expensive machinery established by the Reform bill, and of the nature 
f the qualification which it rendered necessary, and which would prevent great 
numbers from exercising the elective franchise. It appeared to him that these who 
were loudest in the cuckoo cry of “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing bat the 
Bill,” appeared to have already become dissatisfied with it, for he found that mn 


’ 








this petition nearly every clause of the bill was objected to except the disfran- 
chising ones. The petitioners prayed in fact for the repeal of the whole bill ex- 
ept the disfranchising clauses—[hear, hear, and laughter. ] 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER w ished to take this pportunity 


f making a statement in reference to what had fallen on a former evening trom 
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his Hon. and Gallant Friend, the Member for Rye (Col. Evans), with respect to 
the number of persons who were hkely to be disqualified by the non-payment of 
rates. As to the petition now about tobe presented, if the petitioners really went 
to the length of praying that all but the disfranhcising clauses of the Reform Bill 
should be repealed, and, therefore, that Manchester and the other great towns 
should be left without Representatives, their prayer was so little in accordance 
with the deliberate opimon of the people ef England generally, that he consi- | 
dered the petition deserving of very little consideration. He had now the satis- 
faction to state, which he did upon authority, that 4,400 had qualified at Manches- 
ter, instead of 758, as stated by Col. Evans; that at Salford, instead of 40 votes 
there would be 1,200; at Blackburn, 1000 imstead of 78 ; at Bolton, 1000 instead 
of 6,000 or 7,000, and so on, 

Sir GEORGE WARRENDER thought it very clear that the country was in 
a very unlearned state with respect to the provisions of the Reform Bill, and as to 
its working, and from the contradictory opinions he had heard from lawyers in that 
House, tt was not likely that, even if they were present, they could throw much 
light on the subject—(hear, hear.}] He wished, however, to put a question to the 
Nobile Lord, on the subject of the elections. He believed ut had been stated by the 
Nobile Lord that it would be umpossible to have an election under the new law un- 
til the month of December. Considerable anxiety prevailed, however, throughout 
the country on the subject, and perhaps the Nobie Lord would set the question at 
rest by stating that it was not intended that a dissolution should take place before 
the month of December. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQ.. said he had stated, and did not 
hesitate now to repeat, that he should consider it a great inconvenience if an elec- 
tion took place before the registration under the Reform Bil! was completed. He 
should be guilty of a great dereliction of his duty, however, if he pledged himself 
as towhat ume adissolution should or should not take place, It might become 
the duty of Ministers to advise a dissolution, subject to the inconvemence to 
which he had alluded. 

Mr. WARBURTON said it appeared that the only way to clear up the doubts 
which existed, was to put unfortunate candidates to the expense and trouble ot 
coming before the House with election petitions. If so great difficulties existed, 
and if a great proportion of the constituency of such important places ae West- 
minster was likely ts be disfranchised, he should certainly feel disposed to alter 
his f-mer opinion, and to think that there ought to be a short Session of the pre- 
sent Parliament to remedy these defects, or to make clear what the intention of 
the Bill was. 

Sir J. WARRENDER said the Bill was a good Bill for the lawyers, and for 
no one else. Every election would be the subject of a petition, and the only 
result of the measure would be a rich harvest for the lawyers. 

Mr. HUME said the House was bound to make the law intelligible, and this 
Bill was notso. When different opinions were given by the Law Authorities, 
surely it was necessary to ascertain what the real state of the law was. An 
Honourable Friend near him had started a new difficulty, Really if they went 
on thus there might not be a sufficieat number of Members to form an election 
committee. He understood the Rigit Hoa. Secretary for Ireland had summoned 
allthe registering barristers to Dublin, that they might come to one opinion as to 
the effect of the clauses. He thought that this was avery proper course, and if 
it were adopted here the Government would then be enabled to judge whether a 
short Session would be necessary or not. 

Colone!| TORRENS said a few words, which were not heard 1n the gallery. 

Mr. D. W. HARVEY said before any decisive step was taken it would be ne- 
cessary for the Government to have returns of the deticiency of payment of rates, 
not in afew places, but universally throughout the country. If those returns 
should show that the constituency was so narrowed—whether by the remissness 
or the inability of persons to pay their rates—asto destroy the effect of the Re- | 
form Bill—then he should say that a remedy ought to be applied by another Ses- 
sion of this Parliament. But if it should turn out, as he was sure it would, that 
the deficieucy had occurred in but few places,he thought it would be inexpedient 
to have another Session. 











ANNO SECUNDO & TERTIO 
GULIELMI IV. REGIS. 


CAP, LXXXIV. 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Customs. 
[ Passed 3d August 1832. 

LIf. And be it further enacted, That all Duties imposed upon the Im- | 
portation into any of the British Possessions in America of Drugs, or of 
Gums or Resins, or of Dye Wood, or of Cabinet Maker’s Wood, or of | 
Tortoise-shell, or of Hemp, Flax, or Tow, shall be and the same are 
hereby repealed. 

LIL. And whereas in and by the said last-mentioned Act certain 
Places in the British Possessions in America are enumerated and de- | 
clared to be Free Ports for the Purposes of Trade with Foreign Coun- | 
tries, and certain Places in the said Possessions are also enumerated and 
declared to be Free Warehousing Ports for the Purpose of warehousing 
Goods without Payment of Duty upon the First Entry thereof: And 
whereas his Majesty is empowered by the said Act to appoint, by Order 
in Council, other Places to be Free Ports and Free Warehousing Ports 
respectively, and any Places so appointed by His Majesty become there 
upon Free Ports and Free Warehousing Ports respectively, in as fuli 
aud ample a Manner as if the same had been appointed by the said Act: 
And whereas there are in the said Possessions many Places situated in 
Rivers and in Bays at which it may be necessary to establish Ports for 
particular and limited Purposes only; be it therefore enacted, That it 
shall be lawful for His Majesty, in any Order in Council made for the 
Appointment of any Free Port or of any Free Warehousing Port, to 
limit and confine such Appointments respectively to any and such Pur- 
poses only as shall be expressed in such Order. 

LIV. And whereas by the said last-mentioned Act it is enacted, That 
it shall not be lawful for any Person to re-export from any of His Ma- 
jesty’s Possessions Abroad to any Foreign Place any Coals the Produce 
of the United Kingdom: be it enacted, That from and after the passing 
of this Act it shall and may be lawful for any Person to re-export Coals 
the Produce of the United Kingdom, in a British Ship, from any British 
Possession to any Foreign State, upon Payment of the Duty to whieh | 
such Coals are liable upon Exportation from the United Kingdom to such 
Foreign State. 

LV. And whereas in some of His Majesty’s Possessions Abroad cer 
tain Duties of Tonnage are, by Acts of the local Legislators of such 
Possessions, made payable in respect of or are levied upon British Ves 
sels, to which Duties the like vessels buiit within such Possessions, | 
or owned by Persons resident there, are not subject; be it further en- | 
acted, That there shall be levied and paid at the several British Posses- | 
sions Abroad, upon all Vessels built in any such Possessions, or owned 
by any Person or Persons there resident, otherthan Coasting or Drogue- 
ing Vessels employed in coasting or drogueing, all such and the like Du- 
ties of Tonnage and Shipping Dues as are or shall be payable in any 
such Possessions upon the like British Vessels built in other Parts of His | 
Majesty's Dominions, or owned by Persons not resident in such Pos- | 
sessions. 

LVI. And Whereas by the said last-mentioned Act Spirits the Pro- 
duce of any of the British Possessions in South America or the West In- 
dies. imported into Ne wfoundiand trom the United Kingdom, are charge 
able with the Duty of One Shilling and Sixpence per Gallon: And 
whereas it is expedient to equalize the Duty on such Spirits, whether 
imported from the United Kingdom or direct from the British Posses- | 
sions in South America or the West Indies; be it therefore enacted, That 
from and after the passing of this Act, Spirits the Produce of the British 
Possessions in South America or the West Indies,imported into Newfound 
land from the United Kingdom, shall be chargeable with a Duty of Six- | 
pence per Gallon in lieu of the Duty of One Shilling and Sixpence per 
Gallon now payable 


Died, on Saturday, 4th of August, at Claremont Grove, Kirkdale, England, 
Henrietta, daughter of Charles H all, Esq. of this city, aged 14 
Corresponden's answered next week 


xchange at New York on London 60 days ® per cent. 
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By the Napoleon which arrived yesterday from Liverpool we have 
our London files to the 24th ult 

His Majesty prorogued Parliament in person on the 16th—it was a 
prorogaticn, not a dissolution, lee ving the matter still in doubt whether 
ashort session of the present Parliament for the correction of the Re- 


| calc ulated to lay the foundation of a new system, to the completion of 


) my Allies to the preservation of general peace 


| legal proceedings will be discountenanced and resisted ; and that the 


———— 


form Bill will, or will not take place. The Houses now stand prorogued ; colours. We have presented them to our readers, that they may form 
to the 16th of October. It is stated by some of the London papers, that | their own opinions 


r: ; " r ‘ ° In this desperate position of Dx ~edro’ =e " 
the King was received in total silence by his subjects, to and from the ! position of Don Pedro's affaire—and we take eredit 


P | to ourselves for having placed the real facts of the caso before the public 
House of Lords—not a single cheer was heard. Such is the short lived —nothing but a miracle can at this moment save the cause of Donne 


popularity of King William the Pourth, although a more benevolent Maria in Portugal. The most extraordinary reverses of good and ill 
Sovereign, or kinder hearted man does not exist in Europe. i is Orune are the natural accompaniments of war. But the plain state of 


o,” F the case is this: that unless the rights of the Queen of Portugal are not 
also abundantly clear that the Ministers have lost much of their po- only ackno wledged bat actively maintained by the population of the 
pularity, though not in an equal degree with their Sovereign. On the country, no force which her father is able to collect can place her ou the 


16th, Col. Evans gave notice that he should, in the next session of Par- | throne of Portagal unaided by foreign assistance 
liament, bring in a bill, 








. z Don Miguel's naval force is much superior to his brother's, in size of 
To extend representation to all male persons of the age of twenty- | vessels an weight of metal. 


one, not disqualified by crime or mental incapacity, either by substituting 
for an equivalent a number of small! boroughs to be disfranchised, or by 
adding fifty additional members to the Commons House of Parliament, 
to be elected by those males who by the existing laws are not entitled to 


From France we perceive nothing of importance, nor is there any thing 
definite in regard to Belgium and Holland 

The excitement is still kept up ino the German States on the Rhine, in 
¢ p consequence of the Decrees of the Diet, and it appears to have increased 
the elective franchise ; such fifty additional Members to be duly appor. | in consequence of an attempt to assassinate the eldest son of the E.wperor 
tioned between England, Wales, Scotiand and Ireland.”’ of Austria, which, however, does not appear to have been connected 

While the cannon were firing to announce the arrival of his Majesty, | with any political object. ° 
for the purpose of closing the Session, Mr. Hume, Mr. Wilkes, and Shares in the Bank of Engtand had fallen 17 per cent in consequence 
of disclosures made at a meeting of the proprietors, when it appeared 
* 2 the contingent fond was mach less in amount than was ¢ xpected 
of the Government for using force in the collection of Tythes in Irelend ; Dennis Collins, the Greenwich pensioner, who bit the King of Eng- 
and praying that such a system should be discontinued ; and calling on land with a stone at Ascot Heath Races, had been tound guilty of high 
the House notto grant supplies if the practice was persevered in. The (reason and condemned to be hung. It was doubtful whether the sen- 

tence would be carried into execution 

The health of Sir Walter Scott had not improved. 

Cholera Reports, (Ungland) Aug. 23.—New cases, 903, deaths 307, re- 
coveries 535, remaining 2024. The disorder was spreading in Holland, 
“ The state of the public business now enabling me to release you from bat = . Nowe yon _ ae os Renetoreae. ; 

a further attendance in Parliament, I cannot take leave of you without | . The I ake ot th ~ a e has rar d - 4 7 trom the Hundred, in 

expressing the satisfaction with which I have observed your diligence ayy « “ ni Sraction ot Dis onette by Cp eswagnem mens 
and zeal in the discharge of your duties during a Session of extraordinary ta late Reform Dinner in London, at whieh Mr. Hume presided— 
8 your 8 mecca Yj on the health of his Majesty being proposed, there was a general cry of 
labour and duration , at pomq B prey Be oe ee 
“The matters which you have bad under your consideration have No, no! Neither could the anthem of God save the King be heard, and 
: : . : She . the performance of Rule Britannia was necessary to restore order to the 

been of the first importance; and the laws in particular which have cau aoe ) 

been passed for reforming the representation of the people, have occu- Tt : ? setebinaby defecte {the R Bill are the ebuse of loud 
pied, as was unavoidable, the greatest portion of your time and atten- = r . OS eon eniine esss a ee ee eee ae eee 
tion lamentations on the part of its votaries, and of unmeasured censure 
“In recommending this subjeet to your consideration it was my ob-| on the ministry. We have extracted several discussions 
ject, by removing the causes of just complaint, to restore general confi > 
dence in the Legisiatare, and to give additional see urity to the settled | | ' ie : on : : rere 
Institutions of the State. This object will, I trust, be found to have been date a Aes —t prorogation. The difficulty consists in the inability or 
accomplished. | remissness of the new voters to comply with the requisitions of the Bill 
‘T bave still to lament the continuance of disturbances in Ireland, not-| on the score of tax paying and registering 
withstanding the vigilance and energy displaved by my Government , 
there in the measures which it has taken to repress them. The laws ‘ , , " 
which have been passed, in conformity with my recommendation at the for their respectability; others again have omitted to register their 
beginning of the Session with respect to the collection of Tithes, are well | names, because a shilling is demanded as a registering fee. This seems 





others, presented petitions from various places in England, complaining 


b 


following is * 
HIS MAJESTY’S SPEECH, 


* My Lorps anp GentLemen, 


in Parlia- 
ment, from which it will be seen that the subject remained unaceommo- 


many, tl appears, aro ulte- 
| ble to pay their taxes and poor rates, which certainly argues but little 


. i to have nettled Lord Althorp, who expressed his surprise that the peo- 
which the attention of Parliament, when it again assembles, will of | 


course be directed 
‘To this necessary work my best assistance willbe given, by enforcing 
the execution of the laws, and by promoting the prosperity of @ country | . : 
blessed by Divine Providence with so many natural ®dwantages. As New Customs Act for 1232, and have extracted therefrom several sec- 
conducive to this object, [ ust express the satisfaction Which I have felt | tions having reference (o the colonies. We shall, probably, make some 
| 


ple should not deei their new privileges worth so small a sum, 


| We have received, from our London correspondent, a copy of the 


at the measures adopted for extending generally to my people in that 
Kingdom the benefits of education. . . 

‘“Tcontinue to receive the most friendly assurances from all Foreign the trade of the United States: in the mean time the Aet may be pe- 
Powers; and, though 1am not enabled to announce to you the final ar- | rused at our office. Section 52, it will be seen repens all duties upon 
rangement of the questions which bave been so long pending between drugs, gums, dye-wood, cabinet maker's wood, tortoise-shell, bemp, Max, 
Holland and Belgium, and though unhappily the contest in Portugal be- 
tween the Princes of the house of Braganza stil! continues, [look with 
contidence, through the intimate union which subsists between me and 


further extracts in our ensuing publication, which have bearing on 


and tow, when imported into the North American Colonies. Section 
| 53 empowers his Majesty to create free ports on bays and rivers border- 
ing upon the United States for certain articles. This will apply to Passa- 
‘GENTLEMEN oF THE House or Commons maquoddy Bay, the St. Lawrence, &c. and enable the inhabitunts to im- 
“T thank you for the supplies which you have granted to me, and it is port, legally, several articles of luxury and comfort from their neigh- 
a great satisfaction to me to find, notwithstanding large deductions from | bours, which they now perhaps do illegally. As all titis is favourable to 
the revenue occasioned by the repeal of some taxes which pressed most | trade, we congratulate our friends in the colonies on these new enact- 
heavily on my people, that you have been enabled, by the exercise of a | ments in their favour. ——— 
well considered economy in all the departments of the State, to provide 
for the vorvice OF Ine yedr, wiinoul any addition to the public burthens. 
‘My Lorps and Gexriemen, } 
“T recommend to you during the recess the most careful attention to 
the preservation of the public peace, and to the maintenance of the au 
thority of the law in your respective counties. I trust that the advan- 
tages enjoyed by «ll my subjects, under our free consiitation will be duly 
appreciated and cherished, that relief from any real causes of complaint, 
will be sought only through legitimate channels ; that all irregular and 


At the late estting of thre EB agiata+ ‘ 1. re a ; 
Excelleney the acting Governor appointed Wm. H. Maxwell, and G,G, Van 
Wagsener, Esqs., Counsellors at Law, Commuissoners for that Territory m the 


| wtate of New York. * 
The Drama. 


Miss Fanny Kemble reaped new laurels on Tuesday in the part of Beatrice— 


amere beautiful, gay, and delightful performance has seldom been witne seed on 


any stage, and never, it is generally admitted, in this country, What a splendid 


contrast is this partto her Bianca! The two characters are totally opposite in 
establishment of internal tranquility and order will prove that the mea- | , 


sures which Ihave sanctioned will not be fruitless in promoting the se- 
curity of the State and the contentment and welfare of my people.” 


all their pomts; the essence of one, it has been well said, being pain, and of the 
other pleasure ; and those whose memories have been darkened by the woes of 
the first, have had them lighted up by the brillianee and grace of the second, It 
The news from Portugal is important. Don Pedro has not advanced | would seem as if the immortal bard of Avon had looked through the long vista of 
from Oporto, but seems hemmed in by the Miguelite forces. This is | Years and discovered Beatrice in the person of the fair creature before us, and 
set down her part to be enacted in the nineteenth century, 

Of Mr. Kemble’s Benedict the daily press have lefi us little to say. Suffice it 
then, that it was every way a perfect performance, and yielded to the audience 
blockaded in their turn their opponents. A partial naval action took | ample dé 


not all; Miguel's fleet it appears has sailed from the Tagus, and not only 
raised the blockade of that river, but proceeded off Oporto and partially 
wht and satisfaction, The Claudio of Vr. Barry was well sustained 4 


place ; but something more decisive must shortly follow. Unless the | ner should Mr. Ritchings be entirely forgotten, Mr. Wilkinson in Dogherry was 
not properly understood ; we have been accustomed to see the part played with 


blockade of Oporto can be raised by Admiral Sartorius, the liberating 
. more boisterous vigour, and perhaps with more effect; but a lithe time may re- 


army must capitulate, as it draws all its resources from foreign countries |. cio we to w quiet and perhaps more judicious mode of this excellent actor. 
by water, and can obtain no succour fromthe country it has come to Mr. Horn Miss Hughes are expected in townin the course of a few day#. 
emancipate. So far, the expedition isa dex ided failure. But in the These distinguished vocalimwte have been on a professional, and very successful 
meantime, the liberal party in England bas become most clamorous for | '°“' through the state of Maine and the British patna 
: ; : ; THE ITALIAN TROUPE, 
the nation to take an active part in the affuir, and forthwith to send a fleet A part of the long expected opera company from Italy, at length appeared for 


} ‘ . . 
and army to Don Pedro's assistance. Itis, perhaps, possible that his | the first tim fore an audience in the new world on Tuesday, at Niblo’s Gare 
Majesty's Government may make some demonstration of this sort in | den. 7 company assembled was in the highest degree respectable, and as 
‘ . e at ! , s of of u 1 | ” } om 
order to regain their lo:t popularity. teports are again revived of the | ™*) be supp , comprised the elite of the musical circles in this metropolw, 


é a > - 3 a ¥ The performances were entirely wmetrumenta!l, and the compositions were te- 
resignation of Farl Grey, and of the assumption of the office of Pre- |, ri . 

/ lected with a view to give the different performers an opportunity of revealing 
their talents tively as well as in Solo parts. The concert opened with Ros- 


seem almost inevitable, and as we see no prospect of a tory cabinet | sini’s fine overture of Italiana in Algieri, which was performed with remarkable 


mier by Lord Brougham. A change of some kind would, indeed, 


coming in, possibly a cabinet formed by the Lord Chancellor might be | Precsion, and ay we think in strict accordance to the meaning of the celebrated 

‘ 4 composer. The harsh and grating preponderance of one imstrument over another, 

as acceptable asany. Itisclear that a movement on the part of England or i i= npr migar targ . odhe ¢ 

| - ; which so frequently assail our ears in other places and among the votaries of 
j av » », t i j . f » a F. ie ’ ; 

in favour of Don Pedro or Poland would, for a time, restore the populari Apollo, was not heard—all was beautifully blended in one delightful harmony. 


ty of Earl Grey, but without something of this natare, it would seem | The leader, Signor Rapetti, who im addition to astonishing powers as a violinist, 
very difficult for him to maintain his ground. A new Reform Bill, | seemed to possess the most magical controul over the entire orchestra—every in~ 
, appeared to be governed by one feeling, and to yreld mnplicit 


t “a wi 


strument 





abolishing the payment of poor rates, and taxes, and fees, for register- hed 
. . x . P obedience ° 
ing, might answer the purpose for the present; at all events, something We are at last enabled to congratulate our musical friends on the acquisition of 


is necessary, for Lord Girey must continue to feed the popular appe-| a fine Hautboy ; an instrument so long and so much wanted in our orchestrats 


tite for reform or he is lost. since the departure of Mr. Gilles from the city many years ago. Signor Paggi is 


The state of Ireland is frightful in the extreme, and Lord Anglesea bas | “'*re!vre Coub'y lcome from the important addition his instrument will give the 


. : orchestra, and from the delight he will impart to us in ‘us solo performances on this 
expressed his determination to use military force at once, and restore rare, beautiful, and very difficult instrument, In his variation on the air, in the 
order to the country. His Lordship will find this a difficult matter. opera Il Pirata, bie brilliancy of execution, and the softness and richness of his 
Funds on the 3d Aug., 838 | tones, filled company with delight, which was expressed by repeated bursts 
of applause. Signor Paggi is an Academecian of the Filarmomeo of Rome, 
There is a capital Clarionet, by M. Guellaud, who executed a fine duet with 
of August; it shows the very alarming and critical situation of the libe- | gionior Bag M. Cioffi, from the Park, was present, and gave several of his 


The following is the leading article of the London Courier of the 23d 


rating army in Portugal :— | beautiful variations on his Trombone—among other ars, “ Sweet Home” fell om 
re ‘ i Tyro 9 ) o the N ¢ 
A letter from our Oporto correspondent, on whom we can place re- | UF ear, a* wel as the Tyroleane, so well known to the New York public by the 
liance. states that t} ¢ position of Don Pedro is critical We are giad, | or ant vocal execution A Mrs. Austin. 

however, to see that he thinks the constitutional army strong enough to With Signor Rapetti the public will be satisfied, both as a violinist and ae & 
y ind { © vor ‘ he troupe be lto : ental - 

resist, should the far superior numbers of Miguel have the boldness to | \eader; '™ Ie vocal part of the troupe be equal to the instruments ude 
make their rt 1 attack ing from what we have already heard, the public expectation, although so highly 
ake (heir menaced attac . 

. . ’ . he ar y grat d—and th tra altho th have suf- 

In another column we have given many interesting particulars of the | ™***s rau and the clever strangers, although they + out 
recent operations of both parties fer much by flood and held, by pestilence and disappointment, will yet, wo 

’ . , and 


In addition to the threatening attitade which Miguels forces have as- | 'ru*!, realize (heir ardent hopes of fame and fortune in the world. 

T shore *t it appears the latest accot ‘ ret — ’ 
sumed on shore, his fleet, it appe are at whee. t my ants have aken Passengers per p Sheffield, for Liverpool—Mre. Rebertson, Mesers. Wm, 
up a station off Oporto, thus raising the bloc - €,and putting in jeopar- Brown, Lodge Moore, J. J. Gilgeon, Alfred De Frayer, Jas. Thompaon, Henry, 
dy the communications and supplies of Don Pedro by sea : C. Buckley, Jacob Reese, jr., Alfred Fassett, C apt. Tollemache, of H. B. M. 16th 

The Lisbon papers, dated the 1lth, which we have received this | pest, Geo. Laurie, H. ¢ Waddington, Robt. Dyson, Wm. 8. Clark, James 


morning, describe, of course, the success of Don Miguel in the brightest | Bowen, and several others, 
' } 
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She Albion. 


September 29, 








Cavatina from Robert le Diable, by Meyerbeer. 
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AH! LOVELY ISABEL. 


New York, published by Dubois and Stedart, 167 Brodwey. 
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| thus thine eye - lids 
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Ah! lovely Isabel! lovely Isabel, | 


Would that some pitying gleam 
































For me alike would beam, 
That this poor heart, redeem’d and free, 























Might share the gift, the heav’nly gift with thee, 
Lovely Isabel! Lovely Isabel ! 








LONDON FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


With so brilliant a ball to distinguish its annals, as that given by Lord 
Hertford, on Tuesday night, it is impossible to complain that the week 
has been a dull one; although we are compelled to admit that signs are 
gyery where apparent of the breaking up of the season. The secondary 





rT ’ , tu give wey. 

On Monday night the Countess of Mexborough gave a ball, which was 
an extremely brilliant one; and on Tuesday, Lord Heriford held bis first 
entertainment for the season; which proved, as usual, the first of the 
season. The entertainments given at his Lordship’s villa are quite dis- 
tinet from any other ffles champétre. The rus in urbe is more strongly 
sieenehestnnd te this spot than any but the mension of Lady Charlotte 
Denys, in Hans Place. It is both in and out of London,—both in and 
out of the country ; the gasdights glimmer on one side, and the glow- 
worms on the other; a southern wind brings an eeho of Madame 
Devrient's roulades, and a north-wester of the lowing of Lord Mansfield’s 
cows. ‘The villa boasts neither the exqusite proportions of that fairy- 
dream of Vitruvius, the Burlington Palazzino, nor the shady shrubberies 
of Boyle or Fitzroy Farm. But itis ‘ un pezzo del bel paese, caduto” in 
Marylebone ;—and w ell worthy of a host whose style of hospitality is 
equally worthy of an Italian palace, Lord He rtford’s tone and taste are 
in every respect princely ; and his manner of receiving his royal visitors 
on Tuesday night, may be cited as a lingering trait of the mingled dignity 
and refinement of the Court circle of George IV. The ball was kept up 
with great spirit till four o'clock in the morning ; and throughout the 
night, the lawn and gardens were splendidly illuminated. Every person 
of distinction now in towa was present onthe occasion; but amung them 
all no fairer face was to be seen than that of Miss Strachan. In en- 
hancement of the delicacy of complexion, for which she was so re- 
markable in her girlhood, Miss 8. has now acquired a line of counte- 
nance so exquisitely modelled, that we cannot but hope that the bust of 
our young country woman afforded, during her sojourn at Rome, a study 
for the chissel of the Italian artists —The ball at Almack’s, on Wednes 
day, was rather languid, in consequence ot the late hour to which the 
visits of the preceding night had been prolonged, in the Regent's Park ; 
and we were only surprised to observe that Miss Stanlope’s eyes were 
as bright, Miss Brandling’s steps as light, and Mrs. Maberley's smiles as 
radiant as usual.—On Thursday, the Duchess of Bedford gave her last 
and we fear her concluding breakfast for the season; but as there is to 
be an extra bail in King street, it is to be hoped that there may be also an 
extra dejeuner ot Campden Hill. It affords an extraordinary proof of 
the strong influence of fashion in London, that very few parties were 
given on Thursday night, in deference to the attraction of the French 
play! It was understood that the whole beau monde would be at Covent 
Garden. ‘“ They were to be there,” as Farren emphatically says in John 
Jones ;—‘ and there they were!’ By the time the second act of La fille 
d’ Honneur commenced, not a seat was to be had in the house. Wecan 
not, by the bye, but bring it forward in corroboration of our own opinion 
on the subject, that the Dowager Marchioness of Hertford (by acclama 
tion the best bred woman in Europe) has cited the ten of Mdile. Mars’s 
manner, on (he stage, as the perfection of quiet elegance We perceive 
that our own dramatic critic has advised the young comic actresses of 
England to go and take a lesson in the school of this high priestess of 
Thalia. Would that we dare extend the recommendation to certain 
vulgar fine ladies (whose acting is fer more comical), in order that they 
might be struck, not dumb, but still, by Céliméne’s manner of doing the 
honours ot ber house in the Misanthroy ‘7 

Last night Countess Grey had her farewell assembly; where the an 
nouncement of Lord Howick’'s intended marriage produced a general 
congratulation 


THE MARQUESS OF HERTFORD'S FETE 


We are so overwhelmed with various accounts, of the splendour of the 


above fete, that we scarcely know in what way to use them. Insert 
them all we cannot, and to ine porate them into one would not be fair 
either to our correspondents or our readers All we can do is, to take 
a bit here and there from each,—which we do as follows :— | 
What a scene !—the infinity of pleasing and matchless objects display 
ed—the long range of saloons, terminating with one of the most be rut fol 
circular eonservatories in the world, with its un jue fountain, and crys 
tal stream—the unrivalled terrace. with its enacious promenade, under 
an ample awning, quite in the style of a Persian palace—the inimitable 


specimens of ancient art from Herculaneum and Pompeii—the illumi 


, nated garden—and then the visitants, exceeding 700 persons, all of the 


first rank, in their full dresses; namely, the gentlemen in their stars and | 


| garters, the ladies glittering with precious stones—and, lastly, the display 
of female loveliness!—all producing an effect nothing short of the sublime! 


As soon asthe Duchess of Cumberland bad taken her seat in the ball-| 


room, the Duke of Wellington advanced, bent, and kissed her Royal 
Highness s hand: 
From another Correspondent. 


” 


TOTICE.—All persons having claims against Catharine Wilkinson, late of 
the Ciiy of New York, widow, deceased, are hereby notified to present the 
same, with the vouchers thereof, to the subsbriber, at his office No. 54 Pine-st., 

in the City of New York, on or before the first day of April, in the year 1833. 

THOMAS DIXON, 
Executor of the last Will & Testament of Catharine Wilkinson. 

V T ANTED—A Governess capable of instructing English, French, and Mu- 
sic, to goa short distance from the ity of New York, in a Gentleman’s 
family. Any person desirous of such a situation, may obtam one, if perfectly 


“ The splendour of the Marquess of Hertford's Ball, in the Regent’s| competent, by addressing a letter to A. B. to the care of the Editor of this paper, 


Park, precludes all description. The whole suite of rooms from the 


Conservatory, running ina direct line, were thrown open, lending to! 


the magnificent and spacious Ball-room, and thence by a flight of steps, 
to the equally spacious Supper-room, from which eminence the coup 
dei of the animated scene all around, was beautiful in the extreme.’’ 

“ Through the trees might be discerned a large ball of fire, resembling 
the sun casting its golden rays through the beautiful conservatories, and 
on the fountain that was playing within.” 

“A distinct part was arranged in the centre of the Supper room, for 
the Members of the Royal Family, who seemed to be much delighted ; 
entering very familiarly into conversation with various individuals of 
distinction; but they did not stop sufficiently late to partake of any re- 
freshment. The ‘little circle’ of distinction, was tien opened for the 
rest of the company; the beautiful Miss Strachan taking the lead.”’ 

“ The spaciousness of the supper-room, which contained every luxury 
imaginable, notwithstanding the numerous company, afforded ey ery body 
an opportunity of getting refreshment, without the inconvenience of a 


crowd so usually attending other supper-rooms. At about three o’clock,|/ 


there was a general call for reels and country-dances; the latter were 
first danced, and in true English style, forming two rows the whole 
length of the ball-room.” “ Reels now succeeded, and were danced 
with great spirit.” 

| From a third Correspondent. 


| “The whole range of apartments presented one blaze of light and 


splendour; and the evening being fine, the grounds to the verge of the 
lake were brilliantly illuminated. The company began to assemble 
about ten o’cloch, and before eleven there were six hundred persons 
many of them of the highest rank in the country, including the Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland. At intervals there was a display of fire- 
works on the lawn, ia every variety of form. The supper was served 
upon a large table in the centre of the principal room, to thirty or forty 
atatime. It was cold, and consisted of every possible variety, both na- 
fire and exotic. The table was constantly replenished, until all the com- 
pany had amply regaled themselves with most delicious viands. The 
noble and hospitable Marquess, notwithstanding his lameness, arising 
from gout, contrived to be everywhere,—paying the greatest possible 
attention, and administering to the comforts or luxuries of his cuests 
The sun began to shine upon the surface of the Iaxe before the whole 
of the company had taken their departure.”—Court Journal, July 21 





i TPPER CANADA COLLEGE.—The business of the College will re-com- 
mence on Thursday, October 4th, on which day, every scholar is expected 
Appear and answer to his name. 
The College Boarding House, and the masters who take boarders, will bx pres 
pa it eceive them any previous day of e week. 
The dues for tuition are 2/. per College quarter for pupils in the College, and 
Od., for those i preparatory school, with an additional five shillings per 
each case for the idental expenses of Pens, Ink, Fuel, &c, 
Miscellane mus Drawing ter hillings per quarter, extra. 
The necessary Books and materials are furnished by the College at the pupils 
ypen 
The terms for Boarders at the College Boarding-house, are 25/. per annum, 
’ ing all expenses of Boardand (¢ ege Tuition—except Books and Drawing 
as A ve 
Boar r also ex] 1 to provide thei own bedding. 
The ¢ exe Quarters 
Im, Qr, from the se of the Christmas Vacation, (about the Ist. we 
: Ja ary ue M 
| Qr. From 2% M J 
Q I the June, mi ement of Ss t Va 
( t \ 
1 Qr. | t fthe S \ r al Ss 
( Vaca , oth D 
N.B \ Any 1 urte i 
i utQ 
*.* It as arly ‘ f ation be giv i the removal of any 
j I : ne, or prev y if nao 
} s JOS, H. HARRIS, D.D,. Pru 
York, Se; : —Sept a 


No.1.Chas.Carrol) |W. Lee, 


with reference, &c.—a French person would be mostdesirable [Sept. 14.—41. 

FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Powers of 
i Attorney to receive dividends, gc. in the form prescribed by the English 
Bankrupt Law, drawn at the Office of A, 8. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and 
Public Notary, No. 7, Nassau-street. 

Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances, Mortgages, and other instruments 
affecting property in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to 
the legal forms of those countries, at the same place, [Sept. 8. 

» 5 ( REW ARD.—-Whereas George Tayler late Clerk with Messrs. Es- 
ped daile & Co., Bankers in London, has absconded, having in his pos- 
session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other Moneys, the pro- 
perty of his employers. The above reward will be paid for the apprehension of 
the said George Tayler, andthe recovery of the property taken away by him, on 
application to James Buchanan, Esq. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New 
Yor . 

The said George Tayler is about 26 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 
and rather genteel person, bas a round face, freckled comp! cxion, dark dair, black 
beard and whiskers and grey eyes, neat in dress, and usually wore black clethes, 
with high-heeled Wellington boots; took with him a short rough sailor’s blue 
acket. 

The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been in his pos- 
session when he absconded; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, and the 
public are cautioned against receiving any of them in payment or otherwise: 

No. 5825, dated 9th Feb. 1832, 5001, 
8040, = ie do. 200 
8042, “ 13th “ de. 200 
Information which may lead to a recovery of the property carried away will be 





liberally rewarded, 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters Days oj sailing from Days ofenilingfrin 
New York. Havre. 


2.Charlemagne, Robinson ‘© 70, ** 10, * 2) Ap'l. 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
o) my ” 
~ 0 


3, Havre, Depeyster, ‘* 20, ** 20, * 10 "40 
1. Erie, J.Funk, March!,July 1,Nov-1, *'20 "20 *” 20 
2. Albany. Hawkins ** 10, °* 10, ** 10\May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 1 
3.HenrilV. J. Rockett, ‘+ 20, ** 20, ** 20 "*10 #10 °° 10 
1. France, FE. Funk, Ap’l. 1,Aug.1,Dec.! "290 «6 26 ~—O** 20 
2.Sully, W.W.Pell! 10, ** 10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. } 
3. Francois Ist J.B. Pell ‘* 80, ** 20 ** 20 77°10 '710 9° 10 
1. Rhone. Hathaway May 1, Sept. Jan. 1 **90 «6'°800—COo** 80 
2. Formos, W.B.Orne, + 960, ** $0, ** 10 July 1 Nov. 1Mar. 1 


3. Manchester weiderholdt' * 20, ** 20, ** 20 "10 "10 "10 
Passagein the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of evéry description. 
No.1. Consignees at Havre, Bonaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 
2 do, do FE. Quesnel, L’aine. 
Acentsat New York, J.J. Boyd, No. 49, Wall-st. 
No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livineston, No. 42 Brond-Street. Agent, J 
E.. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, Consigneesat Havre, Pitray, Viel, and Co. 


NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships Masters Daysof sailing from Daysof sailing from 








Vew York. Liverpool ‘ 

No.) Hibernia, Maxwell, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept 1, Feb.16, Junel6,Oct.16 
4 Roscoe, Rogers, ay ee ee ee” ee ee SS ae 
3. Canada, Wilson, ‘¢ 36, i6, ‘* 16,Mar.1 July 1.Noyv. } 
2 Shefficld, Hackstaff, ‘‘ 24, ** 24, ‘* 24, ‘* 8, s g,  g 
3. Pacific, R.L.Waite Feb. I,Junei, Oct. 1, ‘* 16, ¢* 16, « 16 
4.Geo. Washington, Holdrege, ss 6, o¢ 6, %* Gy f* BG, 8* OA, ¢ 86 
1. South Amer Marshall, ‘* 16, 16,‘* 16, Aprii!,Aug. 1,Dec. 
2.John Jay Holdrege es gg, ** B4,°* B45 ** OB «@ @ 8 G 
1.North America Macy, Mar. I July |, Nov. I, le, ** 16, © 16 
4.Napoleon Smith, ee a ee BR, ** O4, © o4, * Q4 
3. Britannia, Sketchley ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, May 1,Sep. i,Jan. 1 
2.Birmingham, ¢<«g94, ** 24, 24, ‘* @, * @ ‘ 

3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1, ‘4 16, ** 16, ** 36 
4.Silas Richards, Holdrege 2, SS. @,. Be me. #* 94 ‘a4, ** 24 
1.Caledonia Graham, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, Jane 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1 
2. Virginion Harris ‘4 Og, ** 24, a4, «* 6, ** & 8 
Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 

G "as nding beds, be ge. wine nd storesof every description 
A ts in Live Li Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 

James Br & 1 4th. Cearne. Crary & ( 

No. Lar Old Line gents, F. Thom son, 97 Beekman-street No. 2 New 

I Owners, Wood and Tria and Sam!. Hicks & Sons.—No. 4, Packet Linco 

Owners, F Grinnell & ¢ 


Feb.1, Jurel ,Oct. ! Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 
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